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Diſtri& of PEYNsVLVANIA, to wit: 


8 Bz it remembered, that on the 
1 A fifteenth day of October, in the 
$175 1 fifteenth year of the Independence 
ot the United States of America, 


A. of the faid diſtrict, hath depo- 


ſited in this office the title of a book, the 


right whereof he claims as author, in the 
words following, to wit: © Fifteen Diſcourſes 


the very preſence of a Supreme Being, and 


« to influence their minds with a permanent 


« delight in, and firm reliance upon, the di- 


« re&1ons of an Almighty, all-good, and all- 


« wiſe Creator, and Governor. 
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os 1 FH AVING perufed the above e Diſconrſes, we 
deem them Porh inſtru&ive and pleaſing, and 
well adapted to rhe uſe of public-ſchools, by 
5 their plain reaſoning, fre Om ſtriking facts. 


16 ' 
he 3 JOHN ANDREWS, D. D. Profeflor of 
ce _ | Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, in the 
-— College of Philadelphia. oh 

M. * . NICHOLAS, COLLINS, D. D. Rector 
o- of the Swediſh Church in Pennſyl- 
he vania. 

he SAMUEL MAGAW, D. D. N 
1 - - voſt of the Univerſity of Pennſylva- 
11- , nia. 

cu- DAVID -RITTENHOUSE, LD: 
ag. Pray. May 26, * ; 

wd ak 3 9 „ is 

ent oF; ' 

di- I rave 1 with attention, Mr. Reiche's 8 


FwDiſcourſes, in manuſcript ; and think they 
may be of very eflential uſe as a ſchool-book, 
more eſpecially, perhaps, in a country ſuch as 
{this of the United-States. Many of the facts 
; Which they contain are irikingly related, and 
the reaſonings from thoſe facts are often new, 
4 nd i ingenious. They have, in my o pinion, 
Sony advantages over the A bas, ſimilar 
1 works of Derham and the Abbe Pluche, being 
4 much leſs voluminous than the laſt, and nearl 


2 century more modern than the firſt, of theſe 
| performances. 


/ F BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON, M. D. 
f Profeſſor of Natura. "Hiſtory and Bo- 


| tany, in the College of Philadelphia. 
PnirAp. June 7, 1790. 4 OO 
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Mu. REIC HE having put into my hands 
the printed ſheets of his . Fiftcen Diſcourſes 
on the Marvellous Works in Nature, I have 
read them with great pleaſure, and am of 
opinion that the work 1s calculated to beget 
a On admiration of the power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs of the SupREME BEING, which 
are manifeſted in the vegetable and animal 
creation. I fincercly wiſh that it may be 
introduced and read in all the ſchools in the 
United States. | | 


Cee BENJAMIN RUSH, M. D. 
Profeſſor of the Theory and 
Practice of Phyſic, in the 
College of Philadelphia. 


Pali: Ap. October 14, 1790. 
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Page. Linc. | | 3 
I5 - t, to parties, read, to two parties. 
49 » It, and there are, read, and theſe are. 
57 2, for ſewing, read, ſowing. | 
61 - 10, of two perſons, read, of tive perſons. | 
ibid. 29, maing two, read, maining two. 
65 - 5, ground is more, read, ground is noc 
| more. be ws | Frys 
24, reap a great, read, reap no great, "þ 
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© 
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127 - 12, to irradicate, read, to eradicate. 
134 - 13, why it mult, read, why muſt it. 


1 0 


149 - 27, who have ſo, read, who hath ſo. 
153 2. your light, read, your eyes, 
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1 an apparent connexior with them. 


PREFACE 


fl | Sov CE it is not given to man to think 
J in one moment of two different and un- 
: 3 connected objects, in the hurry of his 
i © buſineſs, and the frequent ſenſe of ſo 
"U many ſad incidents, ke muſt loſe the 
thoughts of God, if the buſineſs and 
1 the incidents themſelves, or other 


[things which ſurround him, have not 


\ 


Cov LD one ſay : Lo! there is God 1 


x and man then viſibly behold him, in the 


cublimeſt excellencies, and all his illicit 


* Laftons would as immediately be ſup- 
preſſed, as the moſt violent paſſions of 


unlawful love would, even in the mo- 


— 
ne „ hays, 2 


DOE 40 woe 


| but muſt live under an habitual ſenſe ; 4 


=: * 
ment of their long-wiſhed for gratiſi- 2 
cation, at the ſudden appearance of a 
highly reſpectable — (2 


” 3 
3 


ON theſe two andeniable principles, 1 
Lipcak of natural things, ſuch as eyery | 
where ſurraund every man, and con- 5 
nect with them. the thoughts of God ſo 1 
evidently and indiſſolubly, that he, who 
hath: once fixed them | in his s wind, when = 


not get rid of them, when he is a wan, Li 
of the preſence of God, and act up t 
þ 20 


his pleaſi ure and commandments, even "1 
Fron theſe my ſentiments the judi- . ( 


amidſt his worldly occupations. | 1 
cious reader may learn, by what rules : 


to judge of theſe diſcourſes, and to re- 10 
gef, whether he can comply with, ad 


* 


| » 
| _ promote the earneſt wiſhes T entertafn 
of ſceing theſe pages in the hands of 


1 many, and particularly thoſe of the 
h | | youth. ray OH 15 


ir I ſhould be 0 aa. as to meet 
No | with the approbation of the ingenious. 
1 and virtuous in this my well- meant 
1 performance, I propoſe, in ſome other 
diſcourſes, connecting the worldly bu- 
U ſneſs of man, as well as their maniſold 
4 i ſufferings, and the miſeries of life with 
'Y he thoughts of a ſupremely benevolent 
Being in the ſame manner, as I have 
1 connected them in theſe with the works 
1 Jof creation. I propoſe, I ſay, to ſhew, 
that ſo far from any worldly, yet uſe- 
T ful occupation being in oppoſition to a 
re-. _ _ remembrance of an Almighty 


+} 


pleting our eternal bliſsfulneſs: that 


ſhould adore his Maker, for his having 35 


him up, and admitted him into the 


d 


* 7 
and alb good God, or any of the innume- 4 
rable miſeries, which we meet with, to 2 
our felicity, they rather both may per- 
petuate this remembrance beſt, and con- 4 
ſtitute the moſt proper means of com- "7 


therefore not only the man of fortune, 
but even the moſt miſerable amongſt us, wh” 


tet: him at work, however painfully, 8 
upon earth, and not immediately taken 


bliſsful regions of heaven. 
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5 e o THE, 
'MARVELLOUS WORKS 


IN 
NATURE. 
NAS 0 0 URS E I. 
N onda UNIVERSE. 


"i Children, » 


Rf a matter of very ſerious conſequence; 
I would have you contemplate, the globe 
E which we inhabit, the greatneſs of its extent, 
and eſpecially its immenſe weight. 

As from the ſummit of this mountain, 
whereon we ſtand; whilſt neither obſtacles 


from below, nor clouds from above, confine 


the proſpect, we caſt our eyes around, though 
we cannot enjoy the view of the whole, yet, 
from a ſurvey of the ſmall part of the hemiſ- 
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phere, now in our fight, muſt we not ex- 


claim? how immenſe is the extent! what 


human calculation can determine the we'ght 
of ſo prodigious a maſs? You may well mar. 
vel, my dear children, how it is poflible that 
ſo great and weighty a globe can ſtand conti- 
nually firm, ever kept from falling, or even 
deviating from the ſituation, in which it was 
firſt placed? | Sb 
SINCE by the laws of nature, as far as you 
obſerve them, material things maſt either be 


held up from above, or ſupported from be- 4 


low, or elfe fall to the ground; you might con- 
clude, that this globe, our earth, muſt there- 
fore either fall into the abyſs, or be held up 
by a kind of chain, or have whereupon to 
reſt its ſtupendous weight, But where is 


that chain to which the earth hangs, or the 


baſis which ſuſtains this ponderous maſs. 

No ſuch chains are ſeen around the globe, 
and was there ſuch a baſis, what immenſe 
pillars, or underworks muſt be requiſite to 
ſupport the weight of the earth and its baſis? 
what more prodigious pillars or foundations 
muſt be neceſſary for the aggregate weight of 
theſe ? yet, even then the laſt of them all mutt 
be without ſupport, You can but wonder at 
ſo ſtupendous a work, at fo miraculous a diſ- 
poſition. © 5 | 


4 


Wurx ye behold the fun, the moon, and 


Dee ee eo... 
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the innumerable multitude of ſtars, after o- 
ven a fight reflection, you will hardly be ſo 
W /imited in your conceptions, like common ob- 
ſervers, as to conelude them to be nothing 


ſpangles of the ſky. 


Vou muſt rather behold them, as what the 
uiſe of all ages, and in all civilized nations, 
W after the minuteſt inveſti 
= moully re 


gation, have unani - 
ported; them to be worlds, and 


= globes; ſome, nay almoſt all of them, many 
hundred, yea many thouſand, times larger 
chan our earth; continually whirling upon 
WS their axles, and performing 
lutions, with aſtoniſhing rapidity. As ſuch, I 
ſay, you ought to behold theſe appearances in 
ine ſky; and how can you behold them o- 
cherwiſes | 


their ſtated revo-. 


T nosE, who deſcribe them tobe of ſo enor⸗ 


mous an extent and weight, poſſeſs not, it is 
true, what a childiſh iznorance, or the vul- 
gar might require, viz, ſtairs for aſcending 
the ether and meaſuring theſe globes in the 
common way; yet you well 
foretel the riſing and ſetting of them in our 

almanacs; not in a vague and doubiful man- 


ner, but plainly, and poſitively, They can an- 
nounce the appe 


ow, they 


ppearances of ſome of the com- 
meis, and of all the eclipſes, which the ſun, 


[the moon, and many of the ſtars undergo. 
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and hours, but even the minutes and the le- © 
conds, in which a ſtar ſhall appear, or an e- 9 


_ dipſe begin; to what degree ſuch an eclipſe 


will ſpread, how long its increaſe, as well as 
decreaſe will continue, and what will be the 
moment of its end. © 1 

Bur, if they could not meaſure theie bo- 


dies nor define minutely their daily, yea hour- 
ly; ſtages in their reſpective periodical rotati- 
ons; nor exactly determine their ſize and ex-. 
tent, how could they predict ſuch incidents ſo 
accurately? their predictions would prove 
them as erroneous, as yours would prove 


you, if you ſhould raſhly venture to prognoſ- i 


their numerous predictions have ever fail- 
ed? how then can you doubt, that theſe i 
ſtudious men are acquainted with the beſt 


rules for meaſuring theſe bodies, and that 
they are really as large, as they aſſert them 


to be? 2x 
IT muſt be allowed then, my children, 


that thouſands and thouſands of ſtupendous 
globes exiſt, and roll through the immenſe 
tranſparent ether, equalling in rapidity even 
the ſwiftneſs of lightning. Like the earth 


they are neither upheld by chains, nor ſup- 
ported. by pillars underneath, Pendulous, 
ar rather floating, they whirl and fail along 
in the fluid ether, Thus failing and whirl. Þ 
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Wing through the boundleſs dimenſions of 


1 
5 
; 
& 
. 


33 


pace, without any compaſs, or apparent 


fe guide, by what miraculous power and intelli- 
as geace is it, that not one of them diſappears; 


not one miſtakes its road; not one deviates 
from its path; not one intrudes upon ano- 


o- ther, by a too near approach; or daſhes a- 
r- gainſt, much leſs cruſhes, its 1 by 
ti- its enormous weight and velocity | 

x LET us now turn our thoughts to that 
; fo if * period of time, when the earth, as well 
ove | the other globes in the vaſt expanſe, 
ove were formed and arranged. You will aſk, 
of. out of what materials were they formed and 


ereated? whence were theſe materials procu- 
red? I confeſs, dear children, theſe queſt» 
Pons are not to be explained any otherwiſe, 
than by aſcribing their formation to a Pow- 
that R incomprehenſibly intelligent, who knew 
hem bow to create matter out of nothing. 
3or 1 what ſome have imagined, 
ren, that the materials for all theſe globes exiſted 
dous from eternity, either diſperſed, or gathered 
\enſe into one enormous heap : you may ſtill que- 
even ry; who gathered, and diſtributed theſe ma- 
th {Wterials to every marvellous frame in this mul- 
ſup-titude of innumerable, yet different ſpheres ? 
lous, | who cemented, or connected thoſe in every 
along ſphere, ſo as never to deſtroy, or jar againſt each 
/hirl- other, or even to ſeparate? who alſo faſhi- 
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oned their ſhapes, rounded them all, and fit. ® 
ted them for their circular courſes? who gave 


2 J $ 
8 
3 


to the weight and extent of each, a juſt pro- 
portion to that ſpace, which they were intend. 7 


4 
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ed to occupy, and that orbit, which each of 
them ſhould deſeribe? | 
- AFTER theſe inquiries, you may ſtill fur. 


ther-aſk, who filled that infinite ſpace, which 77 
Turrounds them all, with ſufficient ether? 


who ſo exactly meaſured and weighed the in. 


numerable worlds, which were to be placed | 7 
in it, and ſupported by it, that they might 7 


roll forward, yet never deviate from their 


way? who was ſo ſtrong and powerful as to 
ſupport, and ſuſpend in this immenſity of 
ſpace ſuch weighty orbs, and even that ſtu- 
pendous one of heat and light, the fun? who 
was fo perfect in knowledge, and exact in cal. 
culation, as not only to proportion the weight” 
of each of theſe orbs, but alſo to balance 
them by the preſſure which their own weight 
as well as their rapid motion, muſt occaſion, 


both upon the ether, and upon their fellow Wi 


globes ? 


- SuPPosING alſo that the air, either from | 
above, or from below, could preſs upon our 
earth, or upon ſome other globe, more forci- 


bly than from the oppoſice fide, theſe globes, 


thus floating and failing in the fluid ether, 
would, like a ſhip in the ocean, be driven 


from their courſes, But the ſtudious of all 


n 
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Faves unanimouſly agree in this particular, 
that not one of them ever flies from its or- 
pit. What therefore can the deep philoſo- 
pher, as well as the man of plain underſtand- 
ing, fay with reſpect to theſe facts? muſt not 
all acknowledge, that there was, and remains 
to be, a ſupreme Intelligence, capable of cal- 
Culating all theſe dimenſions, weights, and 
preſſures, with aſtoniſhing and unerring pre- 
n- eiſſon? 1 77 * 

+ TIF the earth had been ſet on fire, as the 
ſun ſeems to be to common obſervers, you 


heir will eaſily conceive, that it would not have 
is to burnt fo long as the ſun, but would ſoon. 
7 of have been conſumed and reduced to aſhes. 
ſtu- herefore there muſt be a great intrinſic 
who Miſparity between the materials conſtitu- 


rom 
orci- of materials entirely different from thoſe 
zbes, of our earth. Even ſuppoſing the pre- ex- 


ther, Miftence of all the elements from eternity, 
iven} | N 


f all 
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r 


there can be no doubt, but that there mu 
be an infinite Intelligence, perfectly acquaint. 
ed with theſe differences in the elements. 


7 a * 
7 IH 


and capable of effecting a proper aſſimi. 


lation of them with the frames of the ſe. 


veral globes. A moſt rational Being muſt 
therefore exiſt, capable of diſcrimmating 
between each of the elements, and precite- -7 
ly judging of their comparative nature ang 
properties. 1 

I ſhall not conceal from you, that in tjge 
fame manner as men, overcome by the ſplen- 
dor of the rays of the ſan, perceive its light 
only, and by no means thoſe cauſes from 
which it proceeds, ſo there have been num- 
bers, who at the fight of the ſtupendous 
works in nature, have had their eyes ſo ex- 
tremely dazzled by the powers diſplayed in 
theſe works, as not to perceive the conſum- 
mate wiſdom, and ſupreme benevolence of 
them, though ever ſo apparent and undenia- x 
ble. Moreover, I ſhall not conceal from 
you, that even thoſe, who were no leſs inca- 
pable of denying the exiſtence of a Being, 
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endued with infinite power, than of contra- WW 

verung the exiſtence of a ſpecies of fire in the 
ſun, have indeed admitted ſuch exiſtence; but ; 
neglecting further enquiries, have fancied this ; 
Being a mere power, deſtitute of reaſon and in- BW. 
telligence. And having divided themſelves in- 
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to parties, have contended, either for an ab- 
ſolute neceflity, and unchangeavle, yet irra- 
tional and inanimate power, under the name 
of fate, or, if poſſible, for a ſtill more irrati- 
i = onal, yet pretendedly contingent and change- 
: able power, under the name of chance. © 
— >> muſt alſo acquaint you, that from either of 
42 cheſe fancied powers or agents, they have 
na; preſumed to derive, as from the firſt and 
principal cauſe, all matter, order, and event 
n tht univerſe; ever arguing, that there was 
no plan, no deſign, or end in nature, and 
that as well all matter, as every incident, ei- 
her muſt aeceſſarily be as they are, and could 
not be otherwiſe; or might have been, al- 
5 chonsh in che reverſe, equally good or bad. 
| Tris obſervation, concerning fate and 
chance, you ought particularly to remember, 
for 1 am about to ſhew you with reſpett to 
every created thing, whether there is plan, 


and deſign, or not; fo that ye may judge for 


5 
X 


* 


_— EE yourſelves, whether you can admit theſe prin- 
_ [KEfciples, or muſt rationally oppoſe, and reject 
"5 WE them. | | 
= Ir you have already diſcovered the different 
elements moſt properly diſcriminated from 
each other, yet wiſely connected in the ſeve- 
lin-“ ral orbs, that roll through the extenſive ether; 

if you have already diſcovered, that the 
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gence, how can you reſort to irrational, and 
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weight of all theſe orbs has been moſt exact. 
Jy determined, and their orbits moſt infalli. 
bly preſcribed ;. will you not then allow, that 
you have already diſcovered not only a pow- 
er, but alſo an intelligence? can you then, 
with reſpe to the works in the univerſe, | 
have recourſe to unintelligent fate, and 
chance? and not rather to a Being of a much 
higher order, equally powerful and intelligent, 

As after a ſhort ſurvey of the univerſe, and 
a flight reflection upon it, this muſt ever be 
your judgment, let not your thoughts be di- 
veried therefrom, dear children] ever raiſe 
your contemplations to the immenſe uni. 


verſe! ever behold with awe, the innumerable | 


multitude of globes inceſſantly and rapidly) 
ſailing through the immeaſurable. ocean of 
air |. ever admire, bow all of them hang upen 7 
nothing, yet are fixed in the ſkies, as if they 7} 
were faſtened there with mighty chains! 
admire the uncontrollable power, and infi- | 
nite intelligence, more than adequate to the 
planning and affecting of deſigns, ſo aſto- | 
niſhingly great as thoſe, yet evident and un- 
deniable! In ſeeing the glorious performan- 
ess of ſo adorable and powerful an Intelli- # 


inexorable fate, or chance? And after all, 
in the hours of ſickneſs, or diffatisfac- | 
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tion, when you may be in danger of ſinking 
beneath the weight of calamity; what can 
vou expect from the imaginary powers of 
fate or chance, ſuccour can only be expect- 
ed from a power unlimited, unwearied, and 
intelligent. i 
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ON THE CLOUDS, WINDS, LIGHTNING, MY 
THUNDER, RAIN, HAIL. AND SNOW. 
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E well know, dear children, how it of- 
ten times raineth, ſnoweth, and hailett; | 
how it bloweth, thundereth, and lighteneth, | 
ſome times in ſuch a degree, as to make the 
carth tremble, and to "affect almeſt every 
breaſt with amazement and horror. 
For many thouſand years this hath been 
the caſe, Storms and tempeſts have pre- 
vailed at different pericds. Thunders have 
rent the air and ſhaken the ground. Light- Wl 
nings hare darted their tremendous flaſhes 5 
ſrom pole to pole, raging as if every thing 
under heaven was ine vitably expoſed to de- 
ſtruction. ; 
NoTwITHSTANDING this, you ſee the 
earth continues, unſpoiled, and uninjured, 
producing fruits and animals of every kind, % 
as it did formerly. This, methinks, is no 
leſs wonder ful, than it is true and evident. 
Oxzsrve the clouds, now darkening the 2 
ky, and diſmiſſing in drops a part ot the wy 
water they contain | how ponderous mult | 
they be! by what means do they Raven i 
2nd bear along fo enormous a load? 


7 that I cannot move it. 
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Scarce. hath this veſſel: been fet out 
Jof doors, before it has grown fo heavy, 
If you. were told, 


that ſuch a veſſel filled with; water, or at 
le ſt the weight thereof, had been failing 
e in the air, you. would think It. incredible; 
, pes it really is, as if the weight of mil- 
% lions of them had been in ſuch a ſituation, 
= OrkkERS can fill their veſſels. with rain, 
„as well. as myſelf, and as much as will 
arop into mine, will drop into theirs. alſo. 
Sy And if it were poſſible, that veſſels could 
. Abe ſet on every ſpot of ground, where- 
Ht . Jon the rain falls, I ſuppoſe all the cattle 
*y 4 Jin the, world, could not carry off, nay, 
des 5 Inot ſo much as move the mighty load, e- 
even though the veſſels could be taken away, 
{ll "hh Pad nothiag were left but the rain; nay, 
F hough the cattle were aſſiſled by the u- 
he ited. ſtrength of all maskind, 
1. Bor did noi the clouds contain this 
L 4 maſs of water? were they not fraught 
85 Vith that enormous load, which the uni- 
2 1 ted ſtrength of men and beaſts could not 
3 2 move? and did not they carry it from 
ins 2 Feaſt to weſt, and from north to ſauth, 
0 when they were failing in the ſky? -» 
— | You. will think it always eaſier to calb- 


2 weight upon the ground, than to draw 
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it along. What then can a plain man 
think, on ſeeing the raging ſtorms driving 

the heavy clouds over the globe, without 
letting them fall, which, as it is a thou. 
ſand times eafier, might have been th 
caſe a thouſand times for one? * 

From the lamentable effects of winds 
and ſtorms upon the earth and ſea, you 
may conceive, what their effect would be 
in the air, if they were not directed, and 
controlled there by a wiſe and benevolent FX 
power. Notwithſtanding they are not all- 
together uncontrolled upon earth, as 
they ſometimes ruſh forth in hurricanes ; 
they daſh the largeſt navies on the rocks; 
root up whole foreſts, as if they were 
but ſnrubs; and overthrow palaces, as well 
as huts, Why are not ſimilar effects ob- 
ſervable in the ſky ? why do not ſtorms 
daſh clouds againſt clouds, overthrow them 
and caſt them on the ground? is it poſ- 

ſible to obſerve this favourable difference i 
in the effects of ſtorms, and not perceive 
the interference of a directing and bene- 
volently preferving Being ? : 

Bes1iDEs this, while it rains and thun- 
ders, there is often, a ſharp and continual} 
lightning in the ſky. Marvel then that 
there is a fire, that can pierce through the 
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15 midſt of the water in the clouds, without 
being extinguiſhed. Had man been called 


upon to deviſe where this fire, ſo neceſ- 


1 ſary for the growth of vegetables, and the 


health of the living creation, ſhould be 
lodged, he, fearing its extinction, would 
never have made the clouds its ſtore-houſe. 
He would have placed it ſomewhere elſe, 


Zout of the reach of water, as well as of 


ſtorms. But, if this had been the caſe, 
no doubt, it would have ſoon reduced both 


1 herbs and trees to aſhes., | ; | 
== IT is dangerous indeed to leave flames 


. BE expoſed to all the fury of a ſtorm; and 
no man would permit his ſervant to make 


a fire in the midſt. of his farm, during a 
tempeſt, Nor could there be a more cer- 


tain proof of inſanity in the inhabitants 
Jof a town, than making up a fire before 


the doors of their wooden buildings during 
Ja ſtorm. The entire deſtruction of ſuch 
Ja town would inevitably be the conſequence. 
NoTWITHSTANDING this, you may ob- 
ſerve thunder and lightning in tremendous 
flaſhes, ſpread over foreſts, barns, and 
= dwelling-houſes. Is not this as much as 

fire . the doors of houſes in a town? 
is it likely, that any houſe or barn could 
remain unhurt, if there was no greater 


| caution abſerved againſt the conſequences 
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of the flaſhes of lightning, than againſt 
common fires in the towns? yet we ſee 
ſcarce one of ten thouſand flaſhes deſtroy 
even a fingle barn, or houſe, though thou. i 
ſands might have been deſtroyed by them. 
Muſt tbere not therefore be a direction, 
and conſequently a directing power. 2 
I paying further attention to the Won. 
ders of the ſky, you will alſo find, that 
ſnow and hail deſcend from thence, and 
are driven about by winds and ſtorms, 
but ever in ſuch a manner, as not to del. 
ſolate the earth, and ſeldom to ſlay men 
and other animals. But ſhould the drops, 
which commonly freeze fingly into hail, Wa 
harden inte much heavier balls of ice, or 
ſhould the whole body of water in the 
clouds, fuddenly congeal, and fall to the 
ground, no herb or tree would eſcape" un- 
cruſhed : no bird or beaſt would remain if 
unwounded. And ſhould winds and ſtorms 
be permitted at once to diſcharge, over a 
ſingle country, all the ſnow they contain, 
would not all birds and beaſts die for want; 
of food, or be buried alive? and would 
not the poor inhabitants of great towns 
miſerably periſh by cold and hunger? 

Ir is true, dear children, from more 
Mature reflection, you will learn the cau- 
&s of theſe pbenomena much better, thay 
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Je now conceive them. But the corolla- 
ies, to be deduced therefrom, will ever 
emain the ſame; ever evircing the exiſtence 
Wot a Being infinitely intelligent. For, how 
an you imagine, that unintelligent, irra- 
Fional fate, or chance ſhould have thus re- 
ularly created and diſpoſed. clouds and 
Pinds, ran and hal, thunder and light- 
Hing ? 3 5 
Lion and darkneſs, heat and cold, rain 
nd ſnow, hail and ſtorm, have been diſ- 
enſed for many thouſand years. Extenſive 
Ws this globe is, no ſpot of it hath remain- 
ed unprovided with fructifying moiſture, or 
änce the deluge) has been waſted by exceſs 
Wot rain. Every country, from difference of 
oil and climate, requiring, in various de- 
Mrees, either the warming rays of the ſun, 
por the refre;hing and purify:;ng wincs and 
Worms, hath been either ſufficiently warmed, 
or cooled and refreſhed, None has been 
Wravaged; none abſolmely neglected. All the 
clouds have been weighed, as in ſcales, and 
the amount of their waters aſcertained, as 
if they had been duly meted; ſo, that the 
winds and ſtorms might bear them up, and 
diſp:rſe chem over the earth. Is it poſſible 
to aſeribe ſuch adequate arrangements to 
fate, or chance. a „ 
ON meeting with the footſtept of a man 


* 
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in a wilderneſs, no doubt would remain 
with you of a man's having been there, 
Thus, when you beheld in the clouds tie 
traces of a benevolent intelligence and ſu. 
preme direction, can you diubt that there 
really muſt be an all intelligent and all. 
_ directing Being, poſſeſſed of ſupreme be. 
nevolence; balancing the clouos; walking 1; 
upon the wings of the wind, and wiſely 
Ng: their force, or moderating their V. 
ury ? = 
Nav, my children, even if it were po. 4 
ſible, you could be miſtaken. in this opini- 
on, yet you may dwell upon it with delight, 
and rejoice upon earth, as in the palace 
of a moſt gracious monarch, rather than 
riot here in a bedlam amongſt madmen, 
To be left in ſuch a houſe' at the mer- 
cy of © lunatics, would not be ſo horrid, 
as to be expoſed to an incorrigible and 44 
inexorable — or chance, eſpecially when 
armed with ſtorms and tempeſts, lightning 
and thunder-bolts.. Happily this ſuppoſition 
will ever be chimerical! were it 1 a 
and could it ever be, but for a few hours, | -A 
conſiſtent with reality and truth, every thing 
would be thrown into confulion, if not ut- 
terly deftroyed.''. 
TK How much better then is it for you, 
1 dear children, not to fight againſt truth and 
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Wommon ſenſe; how much better not to 
Whink yourſelves expoſed to calamities ſo 
Wrightfal, and ſo ruinous! under the kind 
Protection of a being conſummately wile, 
Ind all-powerful, whom all the elements 
bey, ye may walk ſecure ! under his go- 
Pernment ye may ſmile at the menaces of 
Eichtning and of thunder, and ſee, even in 
the molt tremendous flaſhes, an eye, that 
eu vatches over you, with an all-comprehenſive 
Elance, diſtinctiy knowing the wants of ſeeble 
Preatures, and delighting, as you fee, to 
Pleſs the workmanſhip of his harids. 
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DISCOURSE in. 
ON HERBS AND TREES. 
REAT is the variety obſervable in 


| the numberleſs kinds of herbs ani 
trees. It would be vain, indeed, to ati 
tempt to enumerate them all to you! na 


is it given to me to explore all the won. 
ders they contain, 
external even of a very ſmall number off 
them: the more eſſential, or vital, parts, I hal 
never be permitted to know. But, as in 


other caſes, ſo alſo in this, the cauſes ar 4 
hidden, but the effects may be leen. An 


wich regard to herbs and trees, I really 
obſerve effects, which make a deep nd 
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awful impreſſion upon my mind, and, allo, 4 


deſerve your attent'on. 
FeomM various ſeeds ſpring up 
may obſerve, various kinds 0: berbs ang 


trees. Theſe ſeeds excepted, you will no 
find any vegetable productions o hac Þ 


as youll ; 
5 


as to endure all the cold of the w:..ter,i 


without be: ng deprived of their native Vir. 


tues. 

FRulrs of trees, for inſtance, and al- 
ſo potatoes, cabbage, roots, &c. muſt bel 
Engng from the froſt ; not fo with wheat, 
rye, barley and other ſpecie es of grain. Grain, 
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5 being not only food, but ſeed alſo, is not 


3 
. 2 


5 — 
Wy 
2 


I. 


1.4 


Wnjured by the froſt, though wholly expo- 
Iſed to it. oY | 

{ SEED is of a mealy, or. oily ſubſtance ; 
but a watry quality prevails in moſt other 
egetable productions, By this difference 


Jou will find, that the piercing cold of 
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che winter cannot injure ſeeds; yet muſt 


Snjure other vegetables, and even render 


them unfit for any uſe. In attending to 


his, and at the ſame time reflecting on 
the ſituation, in which men are placed, 
ou will certainly again meet with traces 


Pet an intelligent, benevoient, and almigh- 
ty Being, and be ſtruck with admiration, 


with gratitude, and love. 
Ir is evident, that there was no abſo- 
lute neceſſity for ſuch a difference in ve- 


25 
; 


getable productions, and that, therefore, they 
you 


cannot proceed from fate. The ſame ſap 


a WWF which entered into the roots and ftalks, 
no 


Cy, 
iter, 


vir. 


. e 


al. 


be 


ain, 


entered into the ſeeds alſo, and might re- 
main in them, as well as in fruits, un- 
changed. But, ſuppoſing this to be really 
the caſe, what would be the conſequence? 

Wir reſpect to men, the conſequence 
would be, that they would be obliged to 
collect all theſe ſappy kinds of ſeed, at 
proper ſeaſons, even from paſtures and fo- 
reſts, in order to ſecure them againſt cold, 
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dows; yet have ſcarcely hands enough to 
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and to ſow them at a ſuitable time, But, 
if this were the caſe, men durſt not foul 
any ſeed in the fall; they would be oi. 
biged to reap, or mow the woods and 

grazing places, at the ſame time, when 
the fields and meadows would require their, 
attention; they would alſo ſow the woods. 
and prazing places extenſively, and only 
in the ſpring. From the preſent condition 
cf men, you may learn what inconveni. e 
encies, difficulties and loſſes this would oc-W 

caſion. 2 1 
HvusgAxpMEN have both the whole au. 
tumn and ſpring for ſowing grain, and ſowf 
nothing therewith, but the fields; yet, they 
are fo occupied in both theſe ſeaſons, 23 
hardly to complete this buſineſs. Huſ-W 


 handmen, alſo, reap crops of grain fron 


the fields only, and graſs from the mea- 


complete their toil, If they were forced 
to collect the feed of every ſpecies of graſs, Wt” 
and ſow the ſame, as well as the grain, 
and only in the ſpring; would they not 
deſpair? would not their ſtrength be ſoon 
exhauſted, and their lives ſhortened by ſuch 
exceſſive toil ? 1 | 
Cour we call our huſbandmen loiter- 
ers, and charge them with remiſneſs, or 
lazineſs, then ſuch an ordinance in the ſeed 
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Wright have been admitted, But, now, 


hat induſtry is ſo univerſally, and ſo eminent- 


4 Wy charaReriſtic of theſe men, every ore 
9 as to confeſs, that an ordinance Lke 


Wthis, would divide our crops, and deprive 


0 us of more than half the food for our 


erde; conſequently, the moiety of men 
and beaſts, after having greatly ſuffered 
from famine, would periſh, How then 
Fcan you account for this moſt advantage- 
Sous difference between ſeeds and other pro- 
J dustions ? 

FaTE and neceſſity are ſtrangers to ail 
variety, as Chance and contingency are to 


E conformity, and entire equality, Upon the 


ſame ſpot, by the ſame air, heat, and moi- 


ſture, the ſame ſap and juice are changed 
© and altered, now into ſeed, then into o- 


4 ther product ons; here into a mealy and 


oily, there into a watry; now into a du—- 


4 rable, and now into a periſhable, ſubſtance, 


This can by no means be the effect of ne- 
ver changing fate. 


Bor, on the other hand, in every ear, 


in every grain and ſeed, perfectly the ſame 


| ſubſtance, and in every other production 
the fame juice is always found. This, 
certainly, cannot be the opetation of ever 
varying chance. Put, how will you. ex- 


2 
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preſs your wonder, when you advert, ab 
to the fruits, or natural productions fit 
the feeds] OP 1 
Ir you ſhould drop any fluid througi| 
a pipe, it would. not transform itſelf in. 
to the ſubſtance of that pipe. Great a 
the effect of fate, or chance, may be though: 
by the vulgar, yet they themſelves vill 
not admit of ſuch a metamorphoſis. Toll 
what, therefore, will you recur, as the 3. 
gent of that great and general trans for- 
mation, which invariably appears in the 
growth of herbs, and of trees ? 2 
Deo the fame ſpot of ground, in the 
fame heat cf the ſun, and in the ſame 
air, the very ſame moiſture is imbibed b) 
the roots and leaves of very different kind 
of plants; and yet all theſe kinds grow and 
Aouriſh (not as plants, or fruits, equal inf 
quality, but as plants and fruits of thei 
own ſpecies) into plants and fruits une-W 
qual, and greatly diverſified. 4 
BE the manner what it may, a tranſ. 
formation is really effected; earth and air, 
noiſture and heat, have really, partly ef. 
fected, partly undergone, a trans formation. 
This is a fact too obvious to admit of deni. 
al, or doubt: what concluſion, then, mult 
thence be in erred? 5 W's 
Szeps may juſtly be compared to ſome] 
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= forts of pipes. Swoln by the moiſture 
of the earth, the vegetable tubes are like 
thoſe, which one may fill with any fluid. 
ln this caſe, no one would attribute any 
transformation to fate, or chance: nei- 
ther would you aſeribe to either of them 
W the general transformation in nature. 
Ox portion of moiſture having paſſed 
"i through the feed of an oak, is tranſub- 
ſtantiated into the trunk, twigs, leaves, and 
fruits, of that tree. Another portion of 
the ſame moiſture, having entered into 
the ſeeds of an apple, pear, or cherry- 
tree, is tranſubſtantiated into the branch- 
es, leaves, and fruits, of theſe reſpective 
kinds of trees, ever accompanied with ſuch: 
colour, ſmell, taſte ard virtues, as are cor- 
IS reſpondent with, and homogeneous to, the 
ſeed itſelf, This. is, you will own, no 
u leſs wonderful than that a fluid ſhould be 
changed and tranſubſtantiated into gold and: 
ſilver, when dropped through a pipe of 


an. gold or filyer, but into iron, glaſs, or wood, 
air when dropped: through pipes of theſe. 
ef. ALL the elements, however potent, can- 

tion. not cauſe the leaſt deviation in the ſeeds 


from their nature, On the contrary, e- 
ven the ſmalleſt and weakeſt of ſeeds, pre- 
val, over the elements, and. are attended 


e 
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with innumerable transformations. How 
marvellous then is that power inherent 
in them |! 8 

Ir you had been ſhewn performances, 
ke thoſe in nature, at the houſe of a 
friend; if, for inftance, whatever you ſhould 
depoſit in it, ſhould be txanſubſtantiated, 
ſometimes into ſilver or gold, ſometimes 
into iron cr glaſs; to what would you 
aſcribe theſe tranſubſtantiations? would you | 


think them the works of abſolute necefi- | 


ty, or the mere effects of chance? or would 
you not acknowledge an extraordinary ſkill | 
and intelligence in your friend, the ow- 
ner of that houſe? Is it poſſible, then, | 

that you can aſcribe thoſe univerſal and 


annual trasformations in the magazine of 
nature, to fate or chance, rather than to 


an all- comprehenſive intelligence, an all- 
efficient power? 5 3 
WEN I viſited the pleaſure-gardens of 

the European nobility, 1 faw green- houſes, : 
wherein ſmall numbers of foreign plants 
were preſerved, by imitating nature with 
reſpect to their native ſoil, and by procu- 
ring them as much heat, or freſh air, | 
moiſture or dryneſs, ſhade' or ſunſhine, :: 
they knew to be beſtowed upon them in 
their native countries, by nature, Princes, 
and the great, in general, are, in that quai- 
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ter of the globe, very fond of having one, 
nor more, of ſuch houſes; and for this pur- 
W poſe, they keep, in their ſervices, numbers 
of well-experienced gardners; pay them 


$ 

. = generouſly, and treat them with confidence. 

dd WaiLL you, then, charge theſe princes, 

d, and even whole nations, who greatly ap- 

es prove theſe practices, with want of conſi- 

du deration, for not committing the care of 
theſe foreing plants to fate, or chance, or 


an unexperienced youth, who would ſerve 
14 them for much lower wages, than thoſe gar- 
ill Wdeners ? ſuch conduct would be but juſt, 
x. if fate, or chance, determined the ſoil, and 
n, diſpenfed the air, the rain, the ſunſhine and 
nd the ſhade. If this could be expected by 
common ſenſe, from either fate, or chance, 
= why are gardners kept in pay, and ſuch 
expenſive buildings erected? can he, there- 
fore, de thought to be in his ſenſes, who 
attributes theſe univerſal performances in 
es, nature; to fate, or chance ? 

nts 8 Every one can moſt clearly perceive 
ith the difference in theſe hot-houſes of the 
eu- nobility, when managed by attentive and 
air, ſkilful, or by negligent and unſkilful, men. 
25 In proportion to the capacity or incapaci- 
in ty, the attention or negligence of theſe 
es, gardners, the plants are either conveniently or 
ar- inconveniently diſpoſed, and the leaves, hloſ- 


— 
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ſoms, and fruits are either in full vigour, 
or elſe languiſning. Thus, theſe manifold 
productions, are either propagated, or de. 
ſtroyed. | E | F 

SUCH I found, my children, to be the 
condition of theſe foreign plants; and here 
you may aſk, Why plants languiſh and die 
in green-houſes, but flouriſh and propagate 
in the ſtore-houſe of nature? is it not e- 
vident, that it is in proportion to the {kill} 
and care of thoſe, who plant and cheriſh 
them, that they either periſh, or ſurvive! 

IRRATIONAL fate could not admit off f 
this variety, nor chance of that natural and 
univerial conformity: what, then, can began. 
more clear, than that there muſt be a Be. 
ing, whoſe ſkill and care are infinite; who 
planteth and cheriſheth his works, through. Mr 
out this globe? Th 

THz herbs and trees peculiar to a hot 
climate, wither and die in a cold one; and 
thoſe peculiar to a cold climate, languifh ir 
a hot one, This is known by experi- 
ence. No ſpecies of herbs, or of trees, ha 
diſappeared, fo as to become altogether ex- 
tinct. This, alſo, is known by experience. 
What con ſequence, then, can be more true 
and indiſputable than this; that the ſame 
Being, who firſt planted herbs and trees, 
planted them according to their nature, 
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„nach ever cheriſhed them according to their 
aa nature, and hath ever cheriſhed them ac- 
e- Ncording to their climate, This Being, there- 
fore, cannot be unacquainted with the na- 
he ture of every kind of herbs and trees, nor 
re can he be irregular, or unwiſe, in his Jif- 
liehpenſations. He is, indeed, perfectly regular, 
teWonniſcient, and infatlible | thus, dear chil- 
e- Ndren, the exiſtence of ſuch a Being muſt be 
llc clear, and undeniable, But, is it, alſo, ad- 
iſu vantageous to you, to believe in him ? 

£3 Conscious that you cannot produce a 
ofſhengle plant by your own power, you are, 
naß undoubtedly, indebted either to irrational fate 
band chance, or to a rational Being, for all 
ze. the comfortable food you eat, and which 
hoſWthoſe animals deſigned for your ſuſtenance, 
zh. Mor convenience, feed upon. How mortify- 

ye and degrading would it be, to ſuppoſe 
not ourſelves entirely dependent on, and un- 

avoidably obliged to, an irrational, tyranni- 
cal power, ſuch as fate, or chance? unwiſely 


fol thought to obtrude itſelf on your ima- 
gination, ſince there is no foundation for 


-> 


Nit; nay, common ſ-nle, experience, the 


rue ear h, and the ſkies unanimouſly contradict 
me it, and there is no joy and delight, but 
es, extreme terror and grief in the idea 


would you ſuffer this humiliating and dread- 


- 
wh 
r 
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THERE 1s a Being infinite in -power and 
perfect in intelligence; a Being unerring. all. 
preſent, nd ſupremely benevolent. This 
Being has made, and with equal eaſe, thok 
thouſands of worlds, which I behold in 
the ſky, and theſe ſweet, theſe comfortable 
plants. He has made, I ſay, many of thoſe 
plants for our uſe and benefit, and extends 
to them his unceaſing notice and regard 
that he may rejoice my heart. O] my chil. 
dren, thoughts like theſe impreſs the mind, 
with the nobleſt ſenſations, and naturally a, 
riſe from all things, that men. perceiv:i 
upon earth, as well as in the clouds, inf 
the ſky, and throughout the univerſe 
Thoughts like theſe, make men juſtly proud 
of their being the workmanſhip of ſo ado. 
rable a Being, inſtead of ſtupid fate, of 
chance, In ſhort, thoughts like theſe give 
men a well-grounded confidence, that, fai 
before herbs and trees, they are the object 
of the providential care of the moſt-high 
the beſt of Beings; and that, as he hath 
aſſigned, to every plant, the moſt conve- 
nient ſtation for its growth, he will exert 
a ſtill higher degree of benevolcnce 10 
wards men. 2:4 

ReLy, then, upon him, dear children, and 
firmly believe, that the Ration, which he 
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as now aſſigned, or may aſſign, you, in 


al. uture, is, or will be, the beſt for you, 
n: Whether au ſuffer therein by the ſtorms 
ole df adverſity, or are refreſhed by the og 


> hreezes of 6 . 
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DISCOURSE IV. 
ON THE HUSK AND MEAL IN THE GRAM 


MONG the infinite number of ſeed 
thoſe, in particular, which yield fool 
for men, firſt call for your attention. 
mean wheat, rye, barley, and the like. 
Iwo things you will obſerve in them 
the exterior peel, or huſk, and the inte 
rior, more ſubſtantial, part, viz, the meal 
incloſed in the huſk. Let us begin wit 
the huſk! 
A kind of ſap, or juice, aſcends througi 
the roots and ſtalks, into the ear, and i 
formed, therein, into meal. This being 
the mode by which the meal muſt bl 
formed, you will ſoon apprehend, tha 
great intelligence and circumſpection au 
diſplayed in the huſk, 2 


BrFoRE it could ripen into meal, thaw" 
ſap in the ears would have been Aries up 
by the warmth of the air, were it no 
incloſed in huſks; and after having be. 
come meal, this meal, without huſks, would 
have been ſcattered by the winds, or es- 
ten up by inſects; or, by being whirled 
about, would fall from the ſtraw, and not 
ſupply that ſuſtenance, which it now af. 


fords. As this is evident, ſo you wil 


* — ä 
- : * . — +. 
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omprehend, that, to prevent theſe inju- 
Wious accidents, the ſheltering ears keep 
off the winds from the milky ſap in them, 
and preſerve this ſap in huſks, as though in 
-d; cloſets, impervious to inſets, and to the 
oo corching beams of the ſun. Thus, you 
Wnay find, the meal is preſerved ſor the 
uſe of men, and that the huſk is of the 
reateſt importance to it. It were wons 
erful, indeed, if irrational fate, or chance, 
ad planned and contrived effects ſo great, 
ich o univerſally beneficial ? . 
Bur, whatever the importance of the 
uſks may be, might not they have been 
vetter modified, ſo, as to become much 
more advantageous to men? if every ear 
lad been but one huſk, large enough to 
Wcontain all the meal, which is now con- 
aained in many huſks, there would be a ſa- 
ing of the materials neceſſary for thefo rma- 
ion of huſks. And, theſe materials aſſimi- 
lated with thoſe for meal, would increaſe 
che maſs of meal, and be a very conſide- 
rable gain, if computed throughout the 
whole globe. | Ls 
= SUPPoSING this, it cannot eſcape your 
Rotice, that ſo heavy a grain would bend 
the ear to the ground, and bruiſe, or break, 
| the tender ſtalk in ſlormy weather; that 
it. would, then, rot on the ground, and, al. 


IN, 
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ſo, infect the whole plant; ſo that, ade 
of greater gain, we ſhould find our hore 
| diſappointed, Not chance, therefore, but 
1 circumſpection; not ꝓrefuſion, but the wi. Nu 
ſeſt regulation, appear in this inſtance, alla. 
| Hays you not, likewiſe, obſerved, my 41 
1 children, that there is a kind of meal, ei- 
© ther finer or coarſer, laoſe and unincloſe, r 
in almoſt every bloſſom, and flower? if il 
is fate, or chance, that fabricated the planu S 
and the corn, in the field, why did tbey 
clothe it in huſks, rather than leave 1 f 
Jooſe, and unincloſed, as it is found in 
bloſſoms, and in flowers ? 

Bets, and e of other inſects, fee 
as you muſt have {een, upon the meal in due 
bloſſoms, and flowers; but men and do- 
meſtic animals upon thatin the grain. Toll 

lock up, and incleſe, the firſt, would be a 
unkind and pernicious, as not to lock up 
the latter. In ene cafe, almoſt every in. 
ſect would periſh by famine, and bird . 
would, > ens. va want ſuſtenance; in the > 
other, even men themſclves would periſh, 
What a benevolent proviſion, then, does 

not this exhibit? . 
wa: the efficient cauſe of this. arrange- LE 
ment whatever it may, it muſt be ade. 
quate to effects, which are ſo kind, and ſo d 
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provifonal. It cannot, therefore, proceed 
from inſenſible fate, or chance. 
Brsip this, you find the meal fhut 
op in huſks, as cloſely as we would put 
it up in barrels, for nome race} and it 
is, alſo, clothed in huſks, much better 
adhuſted to its ſhape, than our garments 
are to our bodies. If fate, or chance, 
procure this dreſs, why do they never 
read it looſe, and flowing, like our gowns, 
end robes ? how comes it that every buf: 
lies as faſt. and as cloſe to that meal, 25 
Wit poſſibly can, or could, be preſſed, by us, 
In barrels 7 —. 2669 3" 

= TarrsE huſks might, alſo, have been of 
he fame kind with the ſhell of a nut, 
Wor like the kernel cf ſome berries, As 
nuts and. berries thrive. upon the ſame 
pot with grain, ſo the elements for the 
Formation of ſuch ſhells. and kernels can- 
not be wanting in it. What, then, is 
it that either prevents theſe elements from 


the inſinuating themſelves into the roots, the 
iſh, talks, and ears, or the air and heat fron 


es framing ſuch ſhells, or kernels, therein? 
= You will diſcover, my children, that 
in threſhing the crop, a brittle buff, a3 
well as a looſe one, muſt be broken, ond 
chat, in this caſe, 15 meal muſt be min- 
1 i 2 | . 
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gled with the ſtraw, and chaff, Thus, 
huſbandmen would loſe the fruits of their 
induſtry, and men, in general, the moſt 
comfortable of their aliments. As this, 
you eafily conceive, would happen, but 
that it is, thus, happily prevented by the wi 
huſks, ſo you have new proofs of intelli- 
gence and deſign, evident in every grain, 
Thus, we cannot but conclude, that there 
muſt be one who formed theſe deſigns, 
Who knows the means neceſſary for com- 
pleting them, and whoſe power, is forever, 
uncontrolled, Thus far, we have advert: 
ed to the huſk! let us, now, conſider the 
meal contained in it. | N 
No one can ſuppoſe that there could, 
he a neceſſity for including meal in theo 
buſks of grain, A juice, fimilar to that 
in ſome berries, might have been formed 
in the huſks, as well as meal; and thi 
the more naturally, as many of the ber- 
ries grow upon the ſame ſpot with thef 
grain; and, indeed, originally it is not meal, 
but juice, ſimilar to that in the berries 
?ſcending the ſtalks up io the ear, and} 
into the huſks. How is it, then, tha 
the juice in the huſks can never be cla-|W22 
ritied, but muſt always condenſe, v hilt HR. 
that in the berries, though upon the ſame at 
Spot, never condenſes, but, always clarifies! © 
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1,8 SurroskE, my children, the huſks were 
eit filled with any moiſt ſubſtance, inſtead of 
ot meal. The conſequence would be, that this 
is, Wmoiſt ſubſtance muſt ſoon rot, and make 

he ſtraw. rotten, if it ſhould be laid up 
SSwithout being dried. Huſbandmen, of 
Wconſequence, would be under the neceſſity 
f drying the whole of their crop, before 


ere they could gather it in; a thing abſolutely 
n mpracticable: for, even fuppoling the huſ- 
m- Ppandman had as many aſſiſtants, and as 


er nuch time for ſuch a proceſs, as were ne- 


Wceflary for it, how could he perform it? 
the could he ſeparate and cut off the juicy ears 


from the ſtalks, in order to dry them ſe- 
Warately ? or, could he dry the ears whilſt 
on the ſtalks ? could this be performed in 
he open air, in a ſeaſon frequently too 
Pet, even for the dry and mealy ears? 
hould he pretend to dry them in ovens? 
ow many muſt he have, and of what 
ze muſt they not be? . 


ca, He muſt, alſo, have a profuſion of wood, 
ries which, perhaps, he could not eaſily be ſup- 
and plied with, or which, if he had it, would 
muß ſoon be conſumed. He muſt have carri- 
cla - Mages for bringing this wood home, and 


Whired men, to cur it, to heat the ovens, 
ame and to cempleat the buſineſs. If he could 
fies! effect all this, he muſt, alſo, preſerve the 
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erop from fire. But, would it not proba. | 
bly he conſumed to aſhes? 'F 

ADMITTING, which, however, is high. 1 
ly improbable, . that none of theſe incon. 
veniencies, or diſappointments, fhould exiſt, i '» 
or happen, and that neceſſity, the eren 
inſtructor of mankind, ſhould teach a more 
expedient method of drying the crop, can 
you ſuppoſe that our condition would be 
amended ? I know, you .can not. 

Dxz1tp fruits are always relaxed by hel 
air. In like manner the dried grain would! 
ſuffer, and the more ſo, the more it ſhould |& 
be expoſed to the air, when lying in-heaps, | 
upon the field, or when depoſited in barns, 
It unthreſhed, it muſt rot, and if threſhed, 
became a wet, concreted mals. Thus 
mingled with the ftraw, a great part of 
it would he laſt, and this wholeſome and] 
excellent food would be diſagreeab'e tf 
the palate, and injurious to health. 

Exps, therefore, and means, the mol 
noble and beneficial, appear in the meal, 
as well as in the huſks; and to whom, FS: 
muſt we aſcrihe theſe ends, and theſe means? 

W1THoUT mentioning the power ma- 
nifeſted in the bare production af the 
grain, Which might, perhaps, be aſcribed 

to fate, or chance, (ſince, as you thave th. 
ar they are fancied " ſame io be ve- Wc, 


* 
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5 powerful) I ſhall only remark that 
: — 2 end that beneficial 


Ne : contrivance manifeſted in it, Nothing is 
i, deftruttive to the grain, AY tends, all 


a operates, to the well-being of men, and 
really produces it. This, dear children, 
call now inquire into; and this is a 
ſubject entitled to your ferrous reflection. 
= As dt is a powerful operation to pro- 
he duce my kind of grain, ſo it is a noble, 
Pracious and wiſe work to produce ſuch 
rain, as fills our hearts with gladneſs, 
: ſatisfact ion, at the ſame time that it 
{preſerves life, Tf, then, in oonſequence- 
of the mighty works in nature, powerful, 
Mhough irrational, fate, and chance, are 
amitted as their authors, in conſequence 
f the noble, - gracious, and wiſe . works 
Ja nature, T contend for a rational, 
Emoble, wiſe, and gracious author, And, 


127 


ol es grain is vifibly produced by the na- 
eal, tural] powers exiſting in the earth, and 
'm, in the Kies, I can not but believe in the 
ns! exiſtenoe of à rational and benevolent ſo- 
na. 


vereign of both the earth and ſkies, a 
the power who having ruled from all eterni- 
ty in heaven, hath graciouſly governed 
e the earth, alſo, many thouſand years. A 
Ve- ſovereign, who is never overruled, but, 


\ 
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on the contrary, overruleth both fate andfi 
chance, if ſuch powers can be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt. Hot oat in 
IT is true, my children, I never beheld 
this ſovereign. with mine eyes: and, who 
ever beheld fate, or chance? from work; 
and effects, men infer their author. Hadſf 
men been leſs ſurprized at the mere pow. 
er conſpicuous in the works of creation, 
they would, no doubt, have perceived 
that infinite intelligeudce and conſummate 
wiſdom, together with the adorable bene. 
volence, and munificence, which, ever 
where, appear in theſe works towards al 
animals. They would have remarked, thatfi 
not a ſingle plant, not a ſingle grain, not 
a ſingle ſeed is left to the precarious dif- 
poſition of either fate, or chance, but is, 
forever, cheriſhed by a providential incelli.W 
gence. What, then, can any one have 
to fear, or to expect, from them, fince, 
if they exiſt, they are moſt evidently over- 
ruled by intelligence! hn” 
LEARN, then, dear children, learn ever 
to avoid anxiety and dread, and, forever, 
rely upon the ſupport of a moſt benevo- 
lent authqr of nature, who qverruleth the 
elements, and ordaineth all things for the 
benefit of his creation]! you have ſeen him 
ſupport the earth, and thouſands of celeſ- 
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tial ſpheres; you have ſeen him direct the 


Eglouds in their courſe, and bridle the moft 


violent ſtormis, and tempeſts; yea, you 


diſperſe the rifiog ſtorms, that might daſh 


Pour bark on the rocks of calamity, and 


to change adverſity. into -proſperity ! he 
who endues every grain with power to 
ndure the froſt, will alſo endue you with 
ſtrength for all your ſufferings. And he, 


ho leafes not unprovided, a ſingle grain 


but fills it with his bliſs, will not leave 
you unprovided, but rather repleniſh not 


Pay your tables, but your hearts, with 
Wealth, with bappineſs, and joy. 2 


280 
— D me head 


have ſeen him transform the elements, in 
order to provide for the ſupport and hap- 
Wpineſs of men, and beaſts, How eaſy, 
When, muſt it be for him to ſupport you; 

to direct you in the way to felicity; to 
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DISCOURSE V. " 
ON THE VIRTUES OF GRAIN AND vor 
|  BLES IN. GENERAL, | 
RAIN is, as you well know, no 
only food for man, but, alſo, fol 
the brute creation; and with it we ca 
raiſe both many beaſts and many birds 
notwithſtanding the great difparity in th 
nature of thefe animals, This, dear chil 
dren, is a fact hardly attended to, by thi 
_ generality of mankind, though it is high 
ly wonderful, and well worthy your atten 
tion. Fa Pp | 
STRANGE, indeed, would it be, if i 
boiling meat. or vegetables, they ſhould be 
come tranſubſtantiated, ſo as to loſe thei 
own nature, and take that of the pot, ol 
kettle. Such a transformation appears if 
abſurd, that the very mention of it ma 
be offenſive to the judicious, and give 
them an unfavourable opinion of my pre. 
fent unde:ſtanding, And, yet, ſuch : 
transformation really, and continually, oc. . 
curs in nature, even with reſpe& to vege. e 
tables, in general, and particularly with 
reſpect to grain. | 

Ovug domeſtic birds, for inſtance, from 
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%e moment they are hatched, may be kept 
rom any other food, but grain, and they 
in grow by it to the full ſize of their 
eeſpective kinds, and be found to weigh 
twice, or thrice, as many pounds, as they, 
Wt firft weighed ounces, or grains. Young 
Wattle, dogs, cats, &c. may be brought 
p in the ſame way; and man himſelf 
ay be raiſed upon grain, or other vege- 
tables. Theſe are facts, which can not be 
denied; and there are inſtances, wherein 


W heir own nature, and are transformed in- 
to that of the different animals, which 
feed upon them, | 
JusT as the pipes of a ſtill draw the 
pirit from the grain into a tub, and fill 
Wit up therewith, fo, through channels ſub- 
ilely fine, diſperſed by the niceſt connex- 
ons through the whole fra e of an ani- 
mal, the vital parts of the digeſted gra'n 


end vegetabl s, are extracted by the warmth 
give | 

of the ſtomach. And ſo they fill up, ex- 
pre. | 2 
A 7 tend and expand even the fineſt extremi- 


oe. es of the body. And as the fiill muſt 
ego be diſcharged from the dregs, ſo, by the 
WY way of the larger channels in the en:rails, 

the ſtomach is diſcharged from the re- 
on waining gross and ufeleſs parts of the 


rain and vegetables materially vary from 
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grain. This being the method by hid. 
nature cheriſhes the living creation, let ur 
conſider what ſhould be the conſequence, ev 

As men, in diftilling a particular fo 
of grain, extract the ſame ſpecies. of ſpi e 
tit, be the ſtill of what material it may 
you may ſuppoſe, that grain and every of 
ther vegetable would produce the fam 
fort of fleſh, and leave fimilar dreg 
whether the organs, through which ther 
paſſed, were thoſe of a bird, or of 
beaſt, It were no leſs incomprehenſibl:Þ 
and wonderful, that grain ſhould be tran 
formed into iron, when diſtilled in an ira 
| ſtill, or into copper, when diſtilled in i 
copper fill, than that in the crop and ſo 
mach of a pigeon, for inſtance, grain ! 
changed into the fleſh, feathers, bones, ani 
b'ood of a pigeon, but in the ſtomech d 
a horſe, or of an ox, the ſame fort 0 
grain is changed, not into feathers, bu 
into hair, not that of a ſheep, or bog, 
but that of an horſe, or ox; and into 
fleſh, bones, blood, and fat, not of a dog 
or cat, but only what is natural, and pe. 
culiar, to an horſe, or ox. | n 

Tus grain, and graſs, can produce e-. 
ven the ſtrong, and large bones of an ſp 
horſe, or ox, whilſt the weak ſtomach of" 
a ſparrow,” can fo counteract this power, 
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Ws to diſqualify it for the formation of a 
eagle hair, proper to thoſe animals. Not 
Weven at this period of time, after many 
MS houfand generations, theſe animals have 
een fed upon the ſame grain, and vege- 
Wables; and, conſequently, their breed, be- 
Ing the iſſue of the ſame food, might have 
een of the ſame nature: not even now, 
gay, can the ſame grain, and vegetables, 
produce, in any one ſpecies, of animals, 
What is peculiar to another, 
= MoreoveR, grain falling into the ſoil, 
Wakcth root therein, and putteth forth ſtalks, 
roars, and grain: but entering into the 
Wtomach, it produceth feathers, and hair, 
Weth,. and fat, tendons, and bones, mar- 
row, -and blood, &. What an inexplica- 
ble kind of chemiſtry ! what an inchan- 
ingly magical power! And how far is 
this power magical ? only ſo far, as it 
Werves the purpoſes of men, but never where 
it might oppoſe or fruſtrate them, 
 InsrEAD of gaining new virtues, and 
Equalities, grain communicates its own vir- 
pe · ¶ mes, and qualities, to the ſtomach, where- 
in it lies, and thus the ſtomach is ſtrength- 
e. ened, but the grain itſeif, is weakened, and 
an ſpoiled. Lying in the bowels of the earth, 
aof i acts in another manner. | 
ver, Ira of communicating its own vir- 
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tues, It attracts thoſe of the earth, and 
unbibes its powers, in ſuch a manner, a 
not to ſtrengthen the ſpot wherein it lies, 
tut rather io weaken, and impoverifh it 
Why do not its properties evaporate, whilt 
incloſed in the warm bowels of the earth, 
as they evaporate, w hen confined in a heat. 
ed ſtill? why does not its ſubſtance waſte, | 
and moulder away, as almoſt all other 
things are waſted, and mouldered, when 
under ground? Again, why 1s not * i 
attractive, and abſorbent, in the bowels | 
Uving creatures, as it is in the bowels «| 
the earth, and as ſome vegetables real; 
are; yea, grain itſelf, when diſtilled into ar. 
dent liquors? what human being, r: fled. 
ing upon theſe things, can deny, that al 
theſe circumſtances are marvellous, at the 
ſame time, that they are highly ſerviceable 
to all animals, and particularly ſo to men! 

IN the moſt luxuriant ſoil, ſuitable for 
wheat, you will never find rye, or oats, 
changed into wheat; neither wheat Jege- 
nerated into rye, or oats, -, Powerful, there. 
fore, as the elements may be, they can 
not operate upon a ſingle, grain, ſo, as to 


change its properties, into the properties p 
of another, though better fitted for the , 
ſoil ia which it grows. But the ſto q 


mach, however weak, is endued with the 
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power of changing the nature of every 
vegetable; and even that of a young ſpar- 
row, can effect, what all the elements can 
not accompliſh - © _ 5 

- Grain and other vegetables, ultimately, 
give all their ſlrength to the ſtomach; yea, 
8 they furniſh all the materials, neceſſary 
for its firſt formation. And yer, grain, 


by the ftom:ch, and their own power, 


tion, produced by themſelves. Incon- 


ceivable indeed, yet undeniably true | 
To transform a grain of whear, into 


a grain of barley, or a grain of barley in- 
| to a grain; of wheat, you would think 
abſolutely impoſſible. You, thcrefore, muſt 


wheat, barley, rye, &c. into ſtalks, and 
ears, into bones, and hai;s, into fleſh, 
and blood, &. Why, then, does that 
transformation happen in natural things, 
| which is the moſt beneficial, though it may 
be the moſt difficult? why rather, dces 
noi that transfcrmation. happen, v hich would 
| be diſadvantageous, and leſs difficult! 


to a kind of general transformation, but 


TN 


and other vegetables, are always overcome 


muſt ever yield to that power of digeſ- 


think it equally impoſſible, to transform 


How is it, alſo, that this capac'ty in 
| the grain and vegetables is not confined 


3 ——— 
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extends to the various paris and memben 
ef an animal; and, therefore, transform: 
the grain and vegetables, according to thei 
various members of the animals ? 
Fon, you will find the fleſh on the breaf 
of a hen to be white, though that of her 
legs is darker; and that of the wing 
you will find to be tough, though that of 
the neck, and of the back is tender. lu? 
like manner, the liver, the lungs, and the 
heart, are all different in every living crea 
ture. Though conſtituted of the ſame 
food in the bowels of their reſpective pro- 
genitors, yet the different members of the 
This individual are differently wrought, dif 
ferently coloured, and differently taſted, 
All theſe wonders, you will readily ap- 
prehend, can only ſerve to pleaſe the vs 
rious inclinations of men. Muſt there 
not, therefore, be a benefactor of men, ca- 
pable of per forming ſuch wonders, in the pc 
continual transformation of vegetables ? 1 
benefactor, who is pleaſed to furniſh them gu 
with a profuſe variety of delicate food, and ta 
to fill their hearts with happineſs and » 
gladneſs ?. oY 1 

O!] dear children, if the injudicious can ve 
image ne unintelligent fate and chance ac 
be the authors and governors of nature] ni 
do not you ſo much inquire after the pow: U 
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erfdl, as after the intelligent and mun ifi- 


cent author and governor; after him, who 


ſo kindly, and ſo evidently regardeth men; 


fo well provideth for them, and manifeſt- 
eth ſuch great beneficence towards them, 
in thoſe wonderful performances. Let 
him be the ſerious object of your reſear- 
ches. . . 


Tax effects of power alone, and thoſe 


of wiſdom and goodnefs, united with pow- 


er, are very different. When you in- 


quire, therefore, for the author of the 
two laſt, let none miſguide yon to the 
fancied authors of the fert; I mean fate 
and chance. | 

I know _ of either unintelligent 
fate, or chance; I, therefore, can not ac- 
knowledge their power, But, admitting 
which, however, is not to be allowed, that 
their power is infinitely great, of what im- 
port2nce is it to mea? 

UNDENIABLY, great is the power of 
gun-powder ; but will it ever fill the mor- 
tar itſelf, and diſcharge a ball, or a bomb? 
man, a ſkilſul man, too, muſt arrange 
the powder, and the ball, or they will ne- 
ver effect any thing. Therefore, even 
admitting that fate and chance, are infi- 
nitely powerful; neither can effect any 
thing regular, if not managed, and directe 


- 
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ed by intelligence. Thus, fate and chance 
can not have effected that beneficial regu. 
larity obſ-rvable in grain, and in vegeta. 
bles. There muſt de one, who rule 
and directeth throughout nature; who 0. 
verruieth fate and chance, if they exiſt; 
who. is their Lord and maſter: a fove. 
reign; God over all. | 
* IT is evident, then, that there really ; 
a God over all, whoſe favours ſarround 
us; at whoſe table we fit, and by whoſe 
hancs we are fed, ſo delicately. Unhap. 
py men ! who think they fit at a table, 
Which the madneſs and fury of fate and 
cance now ſpread, now overthrow ! as f! 
you, my children, you will daily congra. 
tulate yourſelves as fitting at the table of 
the beit of fathers, and enjoy your faluta. 
xy repaſt, ſweetened with the comfortable 
ſenſe of filial gratitude, and of affection. 
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"DISCOURSE VI. 
| ON THE SEASONS FOR SEWING AND 
REAPING, 


C7 -ERE it not, that by nature ſome 
of the ſeeds may lie in the ground, 


„during the froſt, and others may grow, 


chough they have not lain, during the win- 
ter, in the earth, men could not have two 
ſeaſons for ſowing, one in the autumn, and 
the other in the ſpring, Moreover, were 
it not for the diſparity in the nature of 
plants, with regard to the time of their 


J ripening, and if, on the contrary, they all. 


ripened at the ſame time, in a fingle week, 
or even in a month, there could nat be fo. 
long a ſeaſon for reaping, As this will 
be clear to you, fo it is very remarkable, 
and it would be abſurd indeed, to derive 
theſe circumſtances, from fate, or chance, 
rather than from their intelligent, their 
wiſe, and gracious author, PL 
InstcTs, fiſh, birds, and many of the 
fourfooied animals, which are multiparous, 
ate delivered of their young at one birth; 
and, a very few inſtances, originating from 
peculiar incidents, excepted, their reſpective 
yourg are, always, found of the ſame na- 
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ture with each other. Either all, or none 
of them living in the water; either all, ot 
none feeding upon a particular food; ei. 
ther all, or none adapted to a partienular 
degree of heat, or cold; and all, or none 
procreating at ſtated times, This, you 
may obſerve, is the caſe with all other 
qualities and properties, with which ani. 
mals are endued, „„ 
Fon merely confidering the laws of 
nature, you will, therefore, find it difficult 
to explain, why ſeeds, and their fru'ts 
2re fo different. Having a common ori. 
ginal; being begotten by the ſame father, 
the air, and brought forth by a eommon 
mother, the earth, why ſeeds and fruits 
are not rather of the ſame, than of 2 
different nature; either all of them of a 
ſtrong, | or of a weak texture; either all 
haſtening to maturity together, or all linger- 
ing in their approach to it? 
How this can be account:d for, I ean 
not conceive; but, it would be abſurd, in- 


deed, not to grant, that there is a poſſibi - 


lity, that all plants ſhould ripen at the 
fame time; and the fame power, which 
prepared them for ripening in this month, 
might have prepared them for ripening in 
the next. And even this poſſibikty claims 
Our attention, ; GT ? , 
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Fes, this conceſſion will, doubtleſs, be 
made; that, if there is, in every caſe, a 
poſſibility for either being, or not being; 
either effecting and permitting, or not ef- 
fecting and permitting ; and, if it is found, 
that in all theſe caſes, only ſuch things are 
effected and permitted to be, as muſt co- 
ineide with, and cooperate to, a certain 
end; then, we muſt conclude, theſe things 
to have been deliberately effected, or per- 
mitted, by one, who had them in view, 
and deſigned them as the means of accom- 
pliſhing his ends. It muſt, alſo, be allow- 
led, that there is the more reaſon for this 
concluſion, the more frequent ſuch effects 
and permiſſions. are found to be. And, 
this is the caſe, throughout all nature, but 
in this inſtance, in particular. | 
RAIN and hail, wind and thunder, tho' 
they might become fatal to the well. being 
of men, are directed, and their rage per- 


in mitted, always under ſuch reſtrictions, as 
n- miiſt render them beneficial to the human 
1- WW race. Though herbs and trees, ſeed and 
he grain, mig! t have been made fo, as to claſh, 
ch in every pont, with the intereſts of men, 


h, and even to deprive them of the neceſſa- 
in {Wrics of life; yet, you have ſeen them per- 
ns fectiy harmonizing with, yea, continually: 

| advancing, and improving, the good of 
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mankind, If, therefo e, the ſeaſon fy 
ſowing, and thoſe for reaping (the objech MW, 
of our preſent contemplation) are, alſo, ſ 
found coinciding, in the fulleſt harmony 
with theſe intereits, and properly calculz, 
ted to advance, and increaſe, the, well-be. 
ing of men, though they might have ob. 
ſtruc d the ſame, or fruſtrated the beneki 
which we now enjoy; you have, certain}; 
new, and leſs fallible reaſons for drawinſ 
this concluſion, that the author of natuft 
maſt be very gracious ; muſt minutely at. 
tend to the welfare of men; muſt deſign. 
edly direct all things to his very end. 

AND, what other effects have theſe tw 
ſeaſons for ſowing, and that long one fr 
reaping, but what perfetly accord wit 
the happineſs of mankind, and very emi 
nently advance, and ſecure it ? 

By preſcr:bing uniformity, to theſe ſex. 
ſons, the author of nature would have 
deprived men of every earthly gratificati 
on, which they now enjoy, in the great. 
et abundance. By it, he would, alfo, hae or 
cauſed a multitude of fad and fatal acciWon, 
dents, from which men are now ©xemptſk s 
becauſe there is not tuch an uniformity :ſMhre 
this I perceive, and dare to aſſert. hin 

Four perſons live by agriculture, forWnai; 
one that is maintained by the practice ap 
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trade, of arts, or ſciences. This is pro- 
u ed by the concurrent accounts of the 
ſo, moſt civilized nations in Europe. Now, 
v Ws grain and fruits, in general, never re- 
a. mam unconſumed, it is evident, that 
four huſbandmen, induſtrious as they com- 
only are, by all their toil and induſtry 
$i ſowing, and in reaping, hardly fow 
Ind reap more than is requiſite for the ſub- 
Wiſtence of two perſons, 

IF ſo, and if th: whole induſtry of 
our perſons during ſpring, ſummer, and 
gn utumn, or, at beſt, nearly eight months, 
l. Wan afford no more than what is the 
Fommon and neceſſary proviſion for five 
perſons, how much leſs would the induſ- 
ry of theſe four huſbandmen have produ- 
ted in two months only, ſuppoſing that 
ature had given them but one month for 
owing, and but one month for reaping ? 
dy a very ſimple calculation, it is plain, 


ſex 
have 


cat-What it would produce no more than a 
reat-MWourth part of the former amount; no 
havtWriore than a ſufficient portion for one per- 
acci- 


on, and two eighths of that portion for 
z ſecond. It is, therefore, plain, that 
hree perſons, out of five, would have no- 
hing to ſubſiſt upon, and one of the re- 
naing two would be provided for during 
Mly two eighths of the y:ar. 95 


Mm pt, 
nity: 


„ for 


ce of 
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No doubt, then, remains, but that in 
the ſuppoſed cafe, from ſo ſhort a tern 
being allowed for reaping, and ſowing, 
without exaggeration, one half both 0 
men and of cattle, would die by famine, 
And, conſequently, the then remaining 
half of mankind, being, in the ſame man. 
mer, confined to fo ſhort a period of time, 
would, in the ſame proportion, underg 
the ſame fate. And there would be no 
end to ſo calamitons a circumſtance, till 
the human race ſhould be reduced to ſo 
ſmall a number, as might live in the wil 
derneſs, being, like ſavages, prevented fron 
a further increaſe, either by making war 
upon each other, or by expoſing, and mur. 
_ dering, their offspring. This dreadful ca. 
lamity, the aggregate of all poſſible evils, 
in this our earthly abode, muſt, ins vita— 
bly, overtake us, alſo, if, at any time, the 
nature of grain ſhould be altered, even 
but ſo far, as to occaſion it either to ri- 
pen all at once, or not to endure the ſe- 
verity of winter, in the frozen gromd ; 
or not to grow and bring forth, if not 
ſown before winter. 

Jo produce numbers of plants, and fo 
to vary their nature, as to cauſe ſome of 
them to ripen in one, ſome in ano- 
ther, and, again, ſome in a third month; 


. oy 
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| theſe in the beginning; thoſe about the 
middle; and others at the end, of theſe 
E months, requires ſix times as much ſkill, 
Jas would produce the ſame number equal- 
Ii calculated to ripen at the fame time. 
No doubt, then, dear children, but that 
he, who produced ſuch plants as thoſe, 
could, alſo, produce ſuch as theſe, and pro- 
duce them with fix times more eaſe. Why, 
then, was not that, which would be ſix 
times the eaſieſt, preferred? is it not be- 
cauſe the author of nature is, ever, minute- 
Wy attentive to the happineſs of men? is 
zit not, that, being determined not to per- 
mit what might be fatal to mankind, he 
choſe rather to do what was ſix times 
more difficult, than to ſuffer an uniformity, 
Which muſt have been deſtructive? | 
HavinG, thus, ſeen ſo formidable a 

calamity moſt mercifully prevented; let 
ns, now, advert to the gratifications of our 
innocent appetites, effected by the ſame 
author of all nature, in the ſame diſpa- 
rity of plants, graciouſly beſtowed ! tru- 
ly, this is a widely extended field, for 
your moſt ſerious, and moiſt thankful me- 

ditations! you have only to open your 
eyes, that you may ſee the treaſures of 
1: Haure liberally diſpenſed. You can not, 


ts 
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* * 


thor of them, | 

Ir you ſuppoſe yourſelves of the nutz. 
ber of thoſe who ſhould ſurvive the ; 
dove mentjoned calamity, arifing from a 
uniformity in plants, you would have by 
Itthe to rejoice at it. þ | 

SOWwING and reaping being immutaby 
connected, ſuch an uniformity 'would cal 
even the children from the gardens, ini 
the fields and meadows, for ploughing, ſow. 
ing, and reaping, Undigged, then, and 
unſown, the gardens would remain, aban- 
doned to briars, to thorns, and to thif- 
tles. Thus, you, would not have the 
Zratification, which ſo great a 8 
0 of ſavoury, and wholeſome garden fruin 
affords. 
Bur, not to dwell upon the preſent 
diſpenſation, in general, behold the parti 
cular mode of ſucceſſion in it; and yu 
will be touched with delight; for, all ; 
correſpondent, all is harmonious, ſa that 
you may daily enjoy new gratifications, 4 
riſing irom vegetable productions. 
| Tas graſs, in the meadews, ripen 
firſt, Huſbandmen muſt, then, mow it, 
and make it into hay, As this is labo- 
rious, and affen requires the aſliſting hard; 
of women and of children, ſo the bel 


then, forbear to revere and adore the ;. 
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time is allotted for its ripening. Ff it r- 
pened earlier, by calling the hands from 
the cultivation of the gardens, to the mea- 
dows, it would deprive us of the garden. 
fruits; and if later, it would inteitere 
with the reaping of the crops of corn. 
Bxslors, the ſun-ſhire begins to be 
powerful, and the graſs is, therefore, now 
dried more readily. And, as the foreſts 
now furniſh us with ſtrawberries, ſo the 
garden ſupplies us with fallads, and a va- 
riety of early fruits, with which the la- 
hourers are refreſhed, 8 
'THE foil of the meadows being at this 
ſeaſon damp, and even wet, the larger 
fruits of trees, ſuch as. pears, plumbs, &c. 
would cool the labourers too much, and 
expoſe them to fevers. Well, then, hath 
nature reſerved theſe nobler fruits for a 
more ſuitable time. Es ol 
Tuz hay being made, and all thoſe things 
done, which immediately require the care 
of the huſ>2ndman, the winter corn, ſuch 
as wheat, rye, &c. are now grown ripe, 
and muſt be cut down, and gathered in. 
The ſummer corn is now ſtill green,; but, 
ripening by degrees, it keeps pace with 
the labours of the huſbandman, and is not 
fit to pluck, ll after che winter corn. 
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Thus, neither the winter, nor the ſum. || 
mer Crops are neglected ; but this could 
not have been the caſe, if both of them 
had ripened together. WE 
Tax ground is more parched with heat, 
and the rays of the ſun are fcorching, 
But the labour of the huſbandman is ne. 
ver more requiſite than at this time. Vet, 
I never ſaw the country people more WM hea 
lively than in the ſeaſon for reaping. To hay 
what muſt this be attr.buted ? perhaps, to ons 
the agreeable and refreſhing fruits, which dur 
the gracious author of nature abundant) WW Th 
beſtows upon them, at this time. don 
Tk lettice, the ſmaller berries, and mig 
the cherries, J believe, would be infufficient MW ble 
to refreſh, under thoſe circumſtances, the ers. 
heated blood of the reapers, and to recruit ſigt 
their ſpirits, Lo, then, the ſuperabun- not 
dance cf refreſhing vegetable productions I 
green peas, and beans, carrots, cucumbers, eve 
plumbs, pears, and a hundred of the like and 
quickening and refreſhing fruits, which me-. fro: 
mory can not recall at once, are nov ff doy 
plentifully furi'ſhed out of the capacious, ¶ me: 
and inexhauſtible, ſtorehouſe of nature. They I wa 
could never be ſo wholeſome, and fo com- ¶ aft; 
tortable, as at this period. What an ac- the 
ceptable ſucceſſion, then, in this mode «Ii of 
dſpenſation ! die 
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Axp with all this, behold! the muni- 

| cence of the Creator by no means ex- 

| hauſted, but graciouſly continued! in a 
little while all the beauty of vege:ation 

WE fades; and all its ſweet ſcents evaporate, 
'Tavs, the flowers, in general, pine av/ay 


| 2nd periſh, almoſt as ſoon as they bloom, 


Vain is the care of man to preterve ther 
beauty, and their ardour. Juſt ſo it might 
o bave been with all the ſalutary producti- 
ons, of plants, jand trees. But a ſhort 
1 WW duration might have been alotted to them. 
WW Theſe productions of the vege able king- 

dom, like children of a common parent, 
might not have had an almoſt unperiſha- 
ble continuance, any more than the flow. 


ſigned to them; and for what purpoſe, if 
not to ſatisfy mankind with plenty? 

Naw the fields may be reaped, and 
even the later graſs mown; even women 
and children, may now be called forth 


dows; the garden-fruits will not, in the 
mean while, wither, nor inſtantly pine a- 
way, like the flowers. Theſe fruits may, 
| afterwards, be gathered in, at leiſure, and 
there will be no loſs by it. On account 
of their peculiar, and more laſting proper- 
ties, no portion of the year wilt be left un- 


ers. And yet, a longer duration is aſ- 


from the gardens, into the fields, and mea- 
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bleſſed with the gracious pifts of the Cre. 
ator, Yet, they might have been ſo fra. 
med as to periſh immaturely, 

Eve the air, partaking by this time, in 

forme degree, of: the cold of winter, contri. 
butes to the preſervation of ſome of them, 
which one, or two months earlier the heat 
would have expoſed to putrefacti n. Ob. 
ſerve, then, my children, how all things are 
ordered for the beſt ! the air, and the ſea« 
ſons themſelves, are fo diſpenſed, as to 
procure ſtrength, health, and the moſt nou. 
riſhing and palatable aliments for men. 
EVEN the - acorns in the woods, the 
cheſnuts, alſo, and beech-nuts muſt not ripen, 
and fall down earlier, or later, than they 
now do, after harveſt, when the froſts come 
on. Should they fall* earlier, they would 
either take root, or elſe rot, during the 
then warm days, and thus become leſs pro- 
fitable to men, even though their cattle, 
and particularly their hogs, ſhould feed 
upon them. 

As in the earlier months chere are herhs, 
end roots, which cattle and hogs may fee! 
uon; fo every other, and particularly the 
better and more durable kinds of food, ar? 
wiſely preſerved for the latter months, i in 
which herbs will be wanting, otherwiſe 
men muſt labour to ſupply this want through - 
aut theſe months. | 
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As, alſo, in reaping the fields, much graia 
and weeds 


and whole ears are loſt, ob- 
firu& the growth of grain; ſo the glori - 
ous author of nature, unwilling to ſee men 
deprived of what he hath given them, and 
mclined even to repair their faults in the 
cultivation of lands, maketh up and repair- 
eth their loſſes, in cauſing ſheep, and hogs, 


xc. (which are fond of weeds and their 


roots,as well as ot grain, and whole ears) 
to pluck them up, and to reſtore them, in 
their fleſh and fat, to man, ſo that no loſs 
may be endured. | 

By T', if the Acorns, and beech-nuts ſhould 
he on the ground fo early, either tn pram 
and ears, or the nuts and acorns would 
be. neglected, and rot, and, thus, bis muni- 
ficence fall much thort of his gracious de- 
ſign. a | 
y if this maſt were in warmer wea- 
ther as wholeſome for beaſts, as it real- 
ly is not; and could beafts then as eaſi- 
ly fatten by maſt, as in colder; yet men 
would not reap as gr-at benefit from them. 


To prevent their falling to decay, the beaſts 


muſt be ſlaughtered, and, in that caſe, ho 

could corruption be prevented ? e 
Tus, then, the author of nature unde. 

niably ſcattereth bleſſings, after blefings, 


throughout the whole earth, upon men 
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Nothing is permitted, nothing is done by 
him, but what moſt perfectly harmonize 


with the happineſs of the human race. 


And, although every thing in nature might 
give uneaſineſs to men, and oppoſe their 
common felicity, yet, every thing is ſo 
circumſcribed, as to yield them genera] joy 
and ſatisfaction. Surely, then, he deſign 
the well-being of men! ſurely, he is in- 
telligent and gracious ! 5 

MEN are too often diffatisfied with their 
lot. O!] what ſtrong reaſons have we not 
for ſubmiſſion to our Creator? hath he 
not exerted his wiſdom and his. power to 
gratif our appetites, by an unnumbered 
variety of friüts? have we no part in that 
profuſion of the nobleſt gifts, which he 
continually ſhowers down upon men ? no 
ſhare in the choiceſt productions which e. 
very ſeaſon brings to men ? ; 

Ir we had been born in Greenland, we 
ſhould rejoice and think ourſelves delicate- 
ly fed, even was the ſea-dog our ouly 
meat, and its rancid fat our drink. Have 
not all our countrymen more than this! 
Without the wholeſome vegetables, the 
whole earth would be like Greenland, and, 
in this caſe, every one of us, unacquaint- 
ed with all our dainties, would be as well 


ſauiafied as thoſe people. Too long, chere - 


ſore, 
tome 
boun 
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fore, and too much have we been accuſ- 
y Wtomed to luxurious diet. The extreme 
bounty, not the improvidence, of our Cre- 
e. ator, maketh us to mourn. 
at LET it never be ſo with us, dear chil- 
ir uren! the Creator's paſt munificence onght 
ſo io inſpire us with gratitude, and we ought 
yy bways to be ſatisfied with poverty, even 
ns Whilſt we behold his munificence towards 
n- thers. For ſure we may be that he, 

ho thus regards others, will not diſre- 
er Ward us, and that the time, will no doubt, 
ot Nome, when his bleſſings will be ſhowered 
he Nowa upon us, 
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DISCOURSE VI. 
ON AQUATIC ANIMALS. 


Orr that you can have any nee 
of more ſelf. evident, and convincing, 
arguments for the exiſtence of an almigh. 
ty, all-good, and all-wiſe Creator, but that 
ou may fix your eyes the more earnelt. 
y upon him, and be the more conſtant. 
ly reminded,. and ſteadily delighted, by his 
infinite excellencies, let us, now, obſerve the 
animate creation, as we have obſerved the 
inanimate, and begin with thoſe creatures, 
which live in the waters, 
Tux better to perceive the wonders of 
their forms, a fiſh of the greater kind ſhal 
be our ſtandard. But, how are we con- 
founded in examining the extremely nice 
texture of its gills, fins, and ſhells, 
fcales! all is delicately wrapt, yet firmly 
joined together; all is ſet;in rows, or ranks; 
all is. poliſhed and bright, and of a com- ther 
eee which the higheſt and happieſt ef. ¶ thou 
forts of human genius are inſufficient to Ncan 
produce, from all the waters in the ocean, ¶ non 
Was there but one fiſh in all the waters ture. 
of the globe, we could not think it the Wall i 
work of irrational fate, or chance; we muſt Wirrioi 
ſuppoſe it the work of an all-wiſe, and Wimpr 
almighty hand ; ſo wonderful is its frame, 


* 
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TRE eyes can not take in the num- 


derleſs delicate parts of a fiſh, ſuch as 
thoſe in its fleſh, ſhells, gills, and fins. 
We muſt, then, renounce the diſtin per- 


ception of that compound of exceedingly 


fine web and embroidery, and confine our 


attention to the groſſer, and more diſtin- 
pwiſhable, parts, viz. the bones. 


Lo! then, dear children, I have boiled 


this filh, and taken the fleſh off its bones; 


md the ſkeleton of it is before us! what 
2 wondrous frame] how accurately are 
theſe bones fitted! how turned, as if for- 


connected! | 
To diſcover whether this can be the 


can be properly arranged, again. 


tion which they had in the living crea- 


impreſſed upon my memory, . , 
peck - 


med 'on the lath ! how nicely joined, and' 


workmanſhip of fate, or chance, let us 
disjoint . theſe bones, without breaking 
them, and afterwards try whether they 


Now, then, theſe bones are disjointed. 
Throw them on the table, and try whe- 
ther you can arrange them again! Vain 
thought, indeed! You can not; neither 
can J, ſo as to reſtore that orderly rela- 


ture, I, certainly, can not arrange them 
al in their natural order, though þ tave' 
ſeriouſly attended to it, that it might be 


4 
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._ SINCFT, then, my memory could not re. 
tain the o. derly relation of ſuch a multjpli. 
city of bones, nor my diſcernment reſtore 
the ſame, let us lay by the greateſt pan 
of them, and reſerve only thoſe of 1h; 
ſpine ! try, then, dear children, whether 
you can join theſe few. only! yes, theſe 
you can, and fo can I, But all you 
attention, as well as mine, is requiſite e. 
ven for this. By whoſe attention then, 
were theſe very ſeme bones joined and ar. 
ranged, in the water 

Nor to judge raſhly, we will put theſe 
bones into a box, and, then, throw them 
ui on a table, and, afterwards, replace them 
into the box, obſcrving in what order the) 
fall, either upon the table, or into the box! 
oblerve, now, how they fall | can you per- 
ceive the ſkeleton of a ſpine? | 

* Ten thouſand times, yea, through 
your whole life, you may throw theſ: 
bones either upon the table, or into the 
box; yet, neither ſate, nor chance, vil 
ever give them that orderly diſpoſiticn, 
which they had from nature. 
Boxrs which, in nature, lie neareſt to 
the head fall from our hands neareſt to 
the tail, or to the middle of the body, and 
where nature hath placed them in a ſinge 
cow, the now lie before us, without ol 
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der, and in a heap, There is no order 
Yo be perceived among them, as they lie 
now ; no ſhape reſembling a ſpine, Nor 
is that diſorderly manner in which they 
fall ever twice the ſame, but always dif- 
ferent, Though we are fully certain of 
all this, yet, let us hear the language of 
&mmon ſenſe upon ſuch occaſions ! 
LET us, therefore, arrange theſe bones 
properly, that they may reſemble the ſpine 
of a' fiſh! let us, then, invite to our houſe, 
our friends and neighbours ; yea, all the 
people of the country, and tell them, that 
theſe bones fell in this order upon my ta- 
ble, when I inadvertently threw them out 
of a box ! or, let us endeavour to per- 
ſuade them, that theſe bones always fall 
in the ſame order, in which they were 
laid upon the table! 5 

CAN you ſuppoſe that my beſt friends 
would believe ſuch a tale? do you not ap- 
prehend that they would think it an inſult, 
offered to their underſtanding, and treat me 
very contemptuouſly, if I ſhould perſiſt in 
aſſerting ſo groſs a falſehood ? theſe, then, 
are the dictates of common ſenſe, 

; ABSOLUTE neceſſity, and unchangeable- 
neſs, being the effect of fate; and irregu- 
larity, and diforder, the iſſue of chance; 
whilt order, and conformity, are the ope- 
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rations of * common ſenſe mul 
| aſcribe our orderly diſpoſition of theſe 
few bones neither to fate, nor to chance, 
but to ſome intelligent power. Nay, com. 
mon ſenſe will be ſo far from admitting 
ſuch order to have been the effect of fate, 
cr chance, that it would deny it, thouph 
the whole country ſhould contend for fi. 
Here, then, we have the plaineſt deciſion 
of common. ſenſe. | ; 

AFTER having, ourſelves, thus, examined 
whether fate, or chance, did, or c:uld, 
frame ſuch a ſpine, and having found they could 
nut; having conſulted common ſenſe, and 
heard they can not; having, alſo, experi. 
enced, that even we, ourſelves, by lucky 


inadvertency, could not, but that our ex- 


treme attention, and diſcernment, were ab. 
ſolutely requiſite thereto : what. muſt be 
our Judgment with regard to tiſh, in ge- 
neral 5 

Man hath an unſhaken, ſtanding, table, 
whereu7on he throws the bones; but, na- 
ture hath an unſteady, undulating, ele- 


ment, for her operations. Man is occupi- 


ed with the few great bones of the ſpine, 
nature with all the bones, and, heſide them, 
with that multiplicity of ſcales, fins, gills, 
and all the innumerable conſtituent parts 


of the fizſh, together with the entrails, &c. 
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—— attempts to frame the ſpine of 
wi nature the whole belles of 
thou — ay myriads, of them; yet man 
always throws the few bones into diforder, 


| and confuſion, when, on the contrary, na- 


ture always places them in the completeſt 
order, and arrangement. What does this 
prove, and what muſt we infer from it? 
CN the orderly diſpoſition of a few 
bones,” upon a table, require man's 'greateſt 


attention; and muſt that incomparable or- 
der, odſervable in millions © particles, 


require none? common ſenſe can not at- 
tribute ſuch mean and inſignificant order, 
upon a table, either to chance, or fate; 


and ſhall it attribute that inimitable a 


rangement in the undulating water to a- 
ny ſuch agent! although, in our arrang- 
ments, we are directed by extreme — 
tion, yet we know not how to bind, 
connect, or to cement, even a few <a Box 
but, nature conneas, and gs them, 
indiſſolubly, and incomparably: muſt not 
nature, therefore, be- directed wy: Gipben: e 
intelligence ?- not only the whele ſpecies, 
but every ſingle fih, muſt be the work- 
manſhip of a Being, incomprehenfibly in- 
tellgent. Every ſingle fiſh muſt have been. 
an n of ng notice, and regard, 
2 . 
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of the glorious Creator. This conc luſi. 
on, dear children, muſt, igevitably, be 
drawn from . theſe premiſes. 1585 
SME, I believe, will argue, that as the 
elements of the fiſh were already joined, 
and incloſed, in the eggs of a fiſh; there 
was no poſſibility for their being disjoi. 
ned by the water, and that, by theie means, 
all that multiplicity of different Farts in 
them muſt remain united, in that moſt 
.orderly relation into which they were 
brought fiſt into the eggs. But, to this, 
you may reply, that it is altogether fo- 
reign to what has been advanced, 

AN orderly relation, plainly, and really, 
.exiſts, whether it be in tne eggs, or 
originally derived from, ſomething elle. 
Neither upon the table, nor in the box, 
can fate, or chance, frame the ſpine of a 
fiſh, And, whatever attention is requi- 
red for framing a body upon a table, the 
ſame is alſo required for its formation 
in a box, or in an egg. 

Tus extreme ſmallneſs of the innume- 
rable eggs, when they firſt appear in the 
female fiſh, and the imperceptible nicety 
in the web therein, in combination with 
the providential care in guarcing and de- 
fending the body of the young, in the 
eggs, 2s if they were incloſed in cells, be- 
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ing duly conſidered, ſupport my aſſertion, 


and: give undeniable. efficacy to it? 
Turk is not a ſingle, fiſh, then, that 
is not formed by a Being, profound in 
knowledge. And, from the very ſame rea- 
ſon, there is not a ſingle living creature 
in all the waters that is not framed ty 
a Being, incomparable in power, and in- 
comprehenſible in intelligence. 
- + QBSERVING this, and recollecting that 
all the waters in the ocean, in rivers, 
and in brooks, abound with an infinity 
of filh, crabs, inſects, &o. conſidering, al- 
ſo, that, in this multiplicity of different 
ſpecies, every ſpecies, yea, every individu- 
al, has a frame, not only particular, but 
alſo convenient, for its ſubſiſtence z and, 
conſequently, reflecting upon the impoſſibili- 
ty of its having been framed without the 
moſt. ſpecial providential care of a moſt 
fublime and rational Being, we are entire- 
ly loſt ia an immenſity of wonders, even 
of the aquatic works of the Creator. 
Ol. ye fiſh! O! ye innumerable inha- 
bitants of the waters, of whatever ſpecies! 
how are- you. all nobly eloquent in the 
incomprehenſible excellencies of your glo- 
rious Maker! born in this or that pond, 
or brook; on this or that fide of a ri- 
ver, or in the ocean; in this moment, 
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or in & former; in legions, or in miltj. 
ons of legions, not a fingle one of you, 
bur loudly proclaims, I, alſo, was formed 
by an almighty and all-goed God ! the 
all- good and all-wiſe God called me, alfo, 
into exiſtence, and preſerves my life! by 
th: wiſdom of the ſublimeſt of Beings, it 
hath come to paſs, that what would have 
been death to other animals, even this 


dr:adfn} element of water, un Ren me 


life, and happineſs,” 

Ak fiſh. and the other gute animals 
preferable to us? ſhall theſe glory in their 
Heing the workmanſhip of the beit and 
higheſt of Beings, and ſhall we think our. 
felves the miſerable work of inauſpicious 
fate, or chance ? from the height of his in- 
finite exaltation, | ſhall the Moſt-High look 
down with complaceney into the unexplo- 
red depths ef the ocean, and not into this 
corner of the ear:h for us, 2nd all over it 
for the children of men? ſince all the 
waters of the fea ean not drown its inha« 
ditants, nor the rage of the waves deſtroy 
their tender offspring, ſhou}d we be mean 
ly crowned in afflictiens, or any of the 
fons of men, trreparably, and innocently, 
Caſhed :g2inſt the racks of deſpair? Never 
_ deſjond, O]! my children! water, that for- 
Widable element to men, yields hfe and 
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zomfort to thoſe animals, But, even death 
will not be eternal-death, but life and bliſs 
to you, as well as to your fellow-men ! 
You were lifeieſs, for © any thouſand 
years paſt, In your mothers womb, you 
were afterwards ineloſed. But, even there 
you received life and ſtrength, when you 
were devoid of both of them. 
Dou not, therefore, dear children, 
that, after being again deprived of life, and 
ſtrength, and buried in the earth, you will 
be raiſed up to life and bliſs, again! 
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DISCOURSE Vm. 
ON BIRDS AND ESPFCIALLY THEIR 

inne :.*... . woes | 
X77 HAT you learned from aquatic 
'Y Y animals, you may, alſo, learn from 
birds, From their bones you may, alſo, 
form ſkeletons, but, in forming them, you 
will never find that either fate, or chance, 
can have given them that order and har- 
mony, which is natural to them, As you 
were ſtartled at the obſervations which 
you made. on the wonderous ſtructure of 
thoſe creatures, whoſe way 1s in the wa- 
ters, ſo you will be much more ſtartled at 


theſe which you may make on birds, which, 


wing their way through the air. 
FLEshñ and bones, tendons and entrails, 
though greatly dive fified, yet are common 
to both theſe claſſes of animals, And the 
inimitably fine texture in the pills, fins, 
and ſcales of a fiſh being fully equalled by 
the inexpreſſibly nice workmanſhip in a 
great multiplicity of feathers, you muſt re- 
gard every bird, not leſs than every fiſh, 
| 0 "= work of an all-wiſe and almighty 
and, 


Bur, as the naked eye of men is not 
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Leen and ſhaip enough to diſtinguiſh in. 
the wondrous frame of the ſcales of fiih, 
the extreme fineneſs of the ſtructure, and, 
2s nature hath diſplayed an analogous fi::e- 
neſs in the er of birds, diſtiuguithable 
even to a naked eye, ſo you muſt give 
theſe latter the preference, And, hile you, 
obſerve their ſtructure, you « il! molt cer- 
tainly be {track with aſtoniſhment, and, by 
an irreſiſtible impulſe, confeſs, that not a 
ſingle bird; nay, not ſo much as a lingle 
feather exit's, that hath not been, in a very 
eſpecial manner, the olje& of the not.ce 
and regard of a Being, whoſe intelligence 
muſt be infinite, and whoſe pover muſt, 
be unlimited, and omnipreſent ! the con- 
templation of even the meaneſt and ſmalleſt. 
feather, | ſay, confirms this truth. 

Is every feather you may diſtinguiſh 
the quill, and thoſe little and 2 fea- 
thers, or ribs, which grow trom both 
ſides of the quill. Having unfolded ſome 
of theſe ribs, and, then, holding the quill 


and its ribs between the eye and the beams 


of the ſun, or any other light, -you will 
find not only a great multitude of ſuch 
ribs, bu', alſo, an innumerable quantity, of 
the fineſt fibres, on each of theſe ribs, 
and diſcover the whole to be but a com- 
pound of fimilar fibres and filements, fo 
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regular, and extremely delicate, as to ex. 
ceed expreſſion, Behold, for inſtance, this 
quill of a gooſe ! conſider of how many 
ribs it is compoſed, and how many hun. 
dreds of ſinaller members, or filaments, con. 
ſtitute each rib, Who, then, muſt hay 
conſtructed and connected them, with ſ 
much order, and exactneſs ? 

"Lo! what an excellent poliſh, both in- 
file and outſide ! what conformity and de. 
ſign in the direction of theſe ribs, on both 
ſides of this quili! in what maſterly pro. 
pert on, in what even rows are they ar. 
ranged]! how amazing, alſo, the regulariy 
of their innumerable teeth, exactly calcu- 
lated for the oppoſite notches! in thiz 
manner every feather is framed. I hugh 
greatly different in the different ſpecies of 
birds, yet, in the ſame ſpecies it is ever 
perfectly the ſame, ever charming, ever 


wonderful. It mutt be ſeen; it muſt be 
properly obſerved, for otherwiſe it tran- 


ſcends belief, and expreſſion, 


ALL theſe feathers are coloured; and 


there is no colour under the ſun, which 


is not to be ſeen in them. All the birds 
of the ſame ſpecies are like fo many pic- 


tures, perfectly reſembling each other, as 
if copied from one and the ſame original. 


Thus, the painter of nature hath drawn. 


them with his pencil all alike, 
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n Is the” works of the ableſt painters you 


obſerve the colours, if expoſed to the air; 


fade” away; and their” Brightheſs periſhes; 


But to every feachet 4 brightneſs of eb. 
four" is given, inch. all the water in tha 


che can not wan away „ nor the air, 
or the beams of the ſun raviſh' from them; 
; TH 76H" you miglit, with propriety; 

u om What materials ſuch feather; 
nd their hes! were ed? omitting 
as and many others queéſtiois, you ma, 


ad inmumerable quantity of feathers have 
been formed and painted? by what ſub- 
file. tools, and ſkilful operations, are the 
ribs ſo nicely. notched, | and exa di ar- 
fa ck? 10 . 211% 21918 204 5 + | $199 W- 
Rom what you ſaw, relative” to the 
fir bones of a fiſh, and from what vou, 
then; learned from common ſenſe, vou 
fault conclude, that neither fate, nor chance 
of effect ſuch order and conformity 4 15 
it poſſible, then, to conſider 4 Eder; and 
not to acknowledge it to have been fra- 
med by a power infinitely intelligent? thus 
fat, dear children, the feathers, if ſin gly: 
regarded, convey inſtruction. Let us, ew: 
contemplate them in full aſſemblage, as they 
ye . in the og, of birds! . 
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Tzgosk birds winch are endued with 
appetites . for tood, which flutters in the 
air, or ſwims, in. the. Mgler, muſt have the 
means, ef flying about in the air for ſuch 
food, or of fwimming, or diving, ſor it in 
the water. Again, birds expoſed to dau- 
gers, without ſtrength to overcome then, 
muſt have the means of avoiding, or ec. 
ping them; otherwiſe. it would have been 
barbarity and eruelty to have created then. 
As, this would be true, ſo it is, likevit, 
true, that he, Who created birds under 
theſe c rcumſtances, and ba ith. really fl. 
ted them for their circonſtances, can not 
be reputed. irrational, or barbarous. Oy 
tie contrary, he muſt be acknowledged, to 
be the more kind and attentive to their well. 
being, themore. his proviſion for, them i 
univerſal and adequate to their neceſſities; 
But, you muſt conſider the different ws 
of birds, and their different feathers, be- 
fore you conclude, whether ſuch an ade- 
quate, and univer/al proviſion hath really 
been made ! behold | how generally the 
feathers on the bodies of birds incline 
trom the head towards the tail, and ſcarce 
2 io ;gle cue from the tail towards the 
head! behold ! how they grow ſtrong and 
I-ngthy on the wings, and on the tall, 
but weaker and ſhorter on. the trunk, breaſt, 
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HowkEvER . diminutive and ' bony the ex- 


| tremities of the wings are, yet they yield 
| the | longeſt, largeſt, and 5 ſtrongeſt quills, 


while the fleſhieſt and fatteſt parts of the 
body, produce the ſhorteſt and tendereft. 
How can you account for facts fo regu- 


| ar,” and curious? 


ir may be fad, the pores in the bones 
of 'the wings and- tails, or in the fleſh, 


are of ſuch a nature, that either long and 
ſtrong, or ſhort and tender feathers muſt 


neceffarily proceed from them. You may 
aſk, why muſt theſe pores always be ſuch? 
and Why muſt the elements of the ſpe- 
ies always fall into the eggs, and pro- 


ceed from them in ſuch an order, that 
this difference muſt exiſt in the pores, 
| and ſuch pores, and no others, be deri- 


ved from them? 3 

AN egg may well be compared to a 
box. As the bones of a fiſh will never 
tegularly fall into a box, whence' comes 
it, that all the above mentioned elements 
regularly fall into the eggs, and, in like 
manner, proceed from them? | 
Ir is not utterly impoſſible, that the e- 
lements for the formation of fleſh and 
bones, as well as of pores and feathers, 
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and neck; and ſtill ſhorter and ſofter on 
the head. ; 210 % £4 ws Ob Þ- 7 $6 (37 WE 
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ſhould intermix; that, in Fan chere. 
of, ſomè of che feathers ſhould retain ther 
duection from the head towards the tail 
put that others ſhould incline from the 
tail towards, the bead. It might, allo, 
happen, that the feathers of the wing 
might grow on the neck, and thoſe of 
neck on the wings, did the elements for 
ſupplying their pores fall on theſe paris 
But, if this were the caſe, _ judge your. 
felves, my children, what defotmity would 
occur in the appearance of a bitd ? judge, 
whether rain could trickle, or ſnow be ſha 
ken, from its body? would they not ra. 
ther penetrate to the ſkin ? judge, whe 
ther birds could then be defended. from 
wet. and cold? whether they could thus 
eſcape their enemies, by flight? whether 
they could fly, abcut, for Prey, and ſwim 
upon the water for it? 
Tusk fifty years, I have lived upon 
earth; have ſeen a vaſt variety of birds, and 
have heard of many others; but, I never 
ſaw, or heard of, any in which even a 
ſingle feather was.. inconveniently placed, 
by nature: ſo univerſal . is the due ar- 
rangement made. by the Creator! where, 
then, can you look for conſideration, for 
proviſion, for Kindneſs, and for careful- 
neſs, if not here? how. ſupremely re 
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ſonable, and benevolent, then, muſt the 
ne he? 8 
OssrRvR, for inſtance, the feathers of 


a2 hen. Are not theſe different from 


thoſe of a duck, or of a gooſe, and theſe, 
again, from thoſe of many other kinds of 
birds? you will, ever, find the feathers 
ſtronger and more ſolid, when the bird, 
the gooſe for inſtance, is not only to be 
defended againſt the rain and the cold, 
but, alſo, deſigned to ſwim upon the wa- 
ter; and leſs ſtrong, or not ſo ſolid, when 
the bird is only to be protected againſt 
wet and cold, 

Tux longer, and the more ſubtile, they 
are formed, the heavier is the bird, or 


the greater lengths, or heights it muſt fly, 


for its prey. Not one of the feathers of 
a hen is to be found amongft thoſe. of 
a gooſe, nor one of a gooſe amongſt thoſe 


of a hen. Such is the rule with regard to 


theſe; and the ſame is, univerſaly, ex- 
tended to every other kind of birds. Can 
you, then, remark this rule, which is 
obſerved in every feather, and yet think 
that any of them are unnoticed by him, 


who alone could eſtabliſn a regularity fo 


general, and fo beneficial ? 
 Taoven it may feem to fo:ne a plain 


. 
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thing; that food ſhould be converted into 
eggs; yet it can not ſeem fo, that bid 
muſt proceed from thoſe eggs; and fea. 
thers of various kinds be produced by 
the very ſame eggs; long and ſtrong for 
the wings, ſhort and ſoft ſor the breaſt, 
and head, It is impoſſible to explain the 
realon why theſe feathers ſhould always 
have a direction from the head to the 
tail, or why they ſhould always be juſt 
as White, as black, or otherwiſe coloured, 
as their reſpective progenitors; or why 
the hue for the female is prepared in this 
egg, and in that the hue for the male! 
we, certainly, can not account for theſe 
circumſtances but by attributipg them to 
the diſpoſition of an incomprebenſibly in- 
telligent Being, who knows, how to effed 
his on wiſe and glorious purpoſes, 

Ix ycu ſhould happen, to find painted 
in my bible the figure of that dove which 
once deſcended from heaven at Jordan, 
and on locking into another book, you 
ſhould fee the fame repreſentation, and, 
then, looking into all the reſt of my books 
ſtill find the ſame bird exquiſitely painted, 
and in the ſame colours, to what would 
you attribute it? Eos e 

- STRUCK with the exquifite reſemblance 
in all theſe pictures you, certainly, would 
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quire after two, or more, painters, 
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not go to a mad-houſe, to inquire, for 


this able painter, amongſt the lunatics there. 


Nor, yet, having obſerved the exact con- 


formity in all the pictures, would you in- 
But 
you would, undoubtedly, inquire after one 


| painter, and that one, too, the ableſt of 


the. profeſſion, becauſe of the exact like- 
neſs of all the drawings. This may ſerve 
to teach you, dear children, what you 
ought to do on obſerving the works in 
nature, where ,you ſee in every neſt, how 
every bird is [admirably painted, and is, 


ever, like the reſt of its ſpecies. 


To attribute ſuch performances to blind 
fate,' or chance, would be much more ab- 
ſurd than to lock for the painter of thoſe 
doves in a mad-houſe, and, ſeeing their 
exact conformity, it would be equally ab- 
ſurd to inquire after more than one, 

. SINCE, then, in the whole realm of be- 
ings, but two powers are ſuppoſed to be 
capable of fuch great performances, the 
one of them an imaginary, irrational, 
and unſkilful fate, or chance; but the o- 
ther of them, a moſt intelligent Being, 
who is called God; you can not apply 
to that, but muſt apply to this Being, as 
me only painter of all the innumerable, 
and highly finiſhed pictures in nature, You 
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ought, therefore, freely to ccnfeſs, that 
this very Being maketh not only the 
birds themſelves, but their feathers alſo, 
as wel! individually as univerſally the ob- 
jects of his regard, SES | 
_ Even the ſmalleſt bird is clothed, and 
provided for, by the ſupreme Being. It 
is enabled to procure its food, and to a- 
void dangers, Can you, then, be negled. 
ed, by this ſupreme Being? have men 
no humble claim to his protection? no 
faculty for the attainment of the neceſla. 
ries of life? no ſtrength and ability for 
avoiding dangers, or for overcoming them ? 
Ix you ſhould ever, inadvertently, admit 
theſes ideas; yet, never deſpond ! could 
birds that would not fly about, or if they 
flew about, were neglectful of their prey, 
zuſtly complain of want of food ? perhaps, 
therefore, and moſt probably, it is not 
want of natural ſtrength and ability in men, 
but either neglect of induſtrious and ade- 
quate exertions, or bad habits and miſta- 
ken opinions, unhappily contracted in youth, 
which have occaſioned their preſent wants, 
If yeu forſake, and much more, if you 
ſhun ſuch habits, and errors, you have no 
great cauſe to fear that you will ever want 
tuſtenance, Ever, bear this in mind, dear 
children; but, if all ſhould prove of na a- 
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yail, it will, then, become you to acquieſce 
in the will of him, who, being attentive to 
a ſingle bird, yea, to a ſingle feather, is, 
ſurely, attentive to you, and to your well- be- 
ing. He, who has, certainly, regarded the 


{malleſt feather of a bird, hath, doubtleſs, 


numbered the very hairs of your heads, al- 
ſo, and, without him, one of them ſhall 
not fall to the ground, © + 
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DISCOURSE, ix. 


on TI 21116, NECKS," THROATS AND. 
1 1 oy FEET oF BIRDS. NO a 


IT. can not eſcape your notice, dear chil. 
dren, that there is a cifference, not on- 
ly in the feathers and exterior appearances 
97 birds, but, alſo, in their interior frame: 
a variety in their fleſh and bones, in their 
blood, and nerves, &c. ſo great, that it is 
- not in my power, and, perhaps, not 1n the 
power of any other perſon, fully to ex- 
plain, or inveſtigate it. Yer, as this variety, 
itſelf, is clearly perceiv-able, I ſhall, for 2 
moment, direct your attention towards it, 
and, eſpecially, to that which is conſpicu- 
ous in their bills, necks, throats, and feet, 
A hen, for inftance, is provided with a 
bill different from that of a duck, or gooſe. 
Its neck, too, is not ſo long as theirs, and 
the fcet of the former have not the leaſt 
reſemblance to thoſe of the latter. 
GkExs a, as well as ducks, hens, and ſome 
other birds, are furniſhed with crops, for 
the reception of their food ; but 3 have 
none; their food deſcending directly in- 
to their ſtomachs. 
Brsipz this, you will obſerve, that the- 
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bills of . chickens, ducklings, and . goſlings, 
fectly reſemble thoſe of their. reſpective 
= but are entirely different from thoſe 
phi young: biscogs ſparrows, and other 
kinds © o What can thoſe e 
dent 1 be 2ifibured , „ 
DID not theſe differences always occur, 
or were they eee and injurious 
to the birds ſo diſtinguiſhed, you might at- 
tribute their exiſtence to the. ſtupidity of 
ble, or chance, But, ſeeing them unver- 
; and, finding them .emineatly. conducive 
to the peellrhging of theſe; birds, yea, ne- 
ceſſary for their ve i ſupport, you can, not 
but deduce. them rom a wiſe. and benefi- 
cent Being. ' = 
Tas, mann. A, CESS or 3 is 
hatched, it longs for the water, and leaps 
into it boldly ;- while, a CIS] hatched 
by. the. {ame hea, is, afraid: of, it. No doubt, 
. the author of nature hath, implanted 
different inſtincts. in theſe bires, ſo, 
tor thoſe eagerly take to the water, as 
their proper element, but theſe are afraid 
of it, and keep to the ground., . Behold, 
then, how harmoniouſly theſe different in- 
ſtincts, and the frames of . theſe creatures 
are connected [ 
Ir a hen «ere endued wich the inſtin& for 
water, and ſhculd fly into it, and peck for her 
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prey, her ſharp-pointed bill; and fhort neck; 
would prevent her ſeizing it; and as ſhe 
could not rom herſelf with her feet, her 
ſeathers would imbibe the water; and ſhi 
would ſoon de drowned. In like min: 
ner, a gooſe, or or 'a' duck," with the tint 
of a hen, would- be'e equally: helpleſs on ac. 
count of their bills, as well as their neck; 
and feet, not beitig adapted to that infting. 
' Is, alſo, a hen with her natural inſtind 
for king and ſcraping the. ground; in 
queſt of "ſcattered grain and worms, had 
a” bill, neck and feet reſembling thoſe of 
4 goole, or duck, how poorly would fhi 
tive: nor could \ſhe collect a fufficiency 
of food for ſo large a family as ſhe com- 
monly has? but, the bills, necks and feet 
of all theſe birds are formed if the mo 
perfect harmony with thein 1 ive in- 
fin As. Their Cieator muſt, therefore, 
have had in view, and compared, both theſe 
different inſtinäts, and the organs for fa: 
tisfying them. Their Creator muſt be 
not only a all- powerful but ſupremely intel. 
ligent: and that the more. neceffarily a8 
this harmony is by no means confined to 
hens, ducks and geeſe, but goes further, 
and comprehends every kind of birds, and 
every individual of them, without a unge 
etception. ä 
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05 ' To a dove, and an hundred other kinds 
e of birds, the bill, as well as the claws, 
er of a vulture, or hawk, would be as fatal 
he as the bills and feet of doves would be 
n: to hawks. With ſach bills hawks. could 
d& never tear their prey to pieces, and with 
c. WM ſuch feet, they could never carry it to their 
k; Wl brood. Not a ſingle grain could a dove 
d. lake up with the talons or crooked bill 
nt Jof a vulture, or carry it to her young 
io Ir, therefore, it was in your power to 
12d give any bird a different bill, neck, or 
of claw, you ſhould not do it, For, you 
the would always find, that the poor creature 
would live leſs comfortably ; would be ex- 
poſed to much greater dangers, than it 
was; and be more in want of food; yea, 
amidſt all the ſuperabundance of food in 
nature, it would miſerably periſh by fa- 
mine. I can aſſure you, with the confi- 
dence of truth, I have always found not 
only the feathers, but all the other parts 
and members, of birds moſt exactly calcu- 
lated for their benefit, and admirably har- 
monizing with their inſtincts, and purſuits, 
All, who ſtudy nature agree in theſe truths, 
and, no doubt, you, alfo, comprehend them. 
IMPOSSIBLE as it is for a flock of chick- 
ens, ducklings and goflings to be ted, 
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like young doves, by their dams, which, 
in feeding them, are unaſſiſted by their 
reſpect ve males, it would be painful, in. 
deed, to fee hundreds of them e gechy o. 
pening their mouths for food, yet alway; 
juffering with hunger. How pleaſing h 
it, therefore, to ſee all this prevented ty 
the author of nature, who hath made 
theſe brds devoid of that inſtinct, whih 
would compel them to open their mouihs, 
and by which they muſt infallibly peri, 
How pleaſing is it, to ſee them freed from 
ſo many w eakneſſes, which are common t 
other young birds, in their bills, as wel 
as in their whole frames, 

Bx attentive, dear children, to the young 
of the various kinds of birds! behold! 
how chickens, ducklings and goſlings, at 
every trifling alarm, run to their dam, 

for help and protection, though 2 ne- 
ver expect to be fed by them. Behold! 
how they are no ſooner hatched, than they 
have not only the inſtinct, but, alſo, the 
neceſſary ſtrength, for running, or ſwim. 
ming, pecking up, and eating, What 5 
ſuited to their nature. Fron: whom, then, 
do theſe creatures derive this inſtinct, and 
this ſtrength? can you deny, that chere 
- muſt be an author, who, unwilling to e 
poſe them to neediels ſufferings, hai 


| and ſome other kinds of birds, 
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both taught and ſtrengthened them? who 
muſt, therefore, be circumſpect, and ſu- 
premely gracious? ? 1 f 

Bur, fee, it is not ſo with pigeons, 
With chem 
the caſe is very different, yet not leſs e- 
vincing the wiſdom and benevolence of 
the Creator, | | 
- TarrE is always an admirably perfect 
and permanent proportion obſerve. be- 
tween the procreating power of birds, and 
the hardſhips the old ones are expoſed to 
in procuring food for their young. There 
js, alſo, a wonderful and general inſtinct 
for pairing in thoſe birds of whoſe young 
man does not take the care upon him- 
ſelf; and, in ſuch caſes, the male is al- 
ways inclined, by inſtinct, duly- to aſſiſt 
the female in procuring food. But, what 
is ſtill more wonderful, the old ones are 
inexpreſſibly lively and cheerful during the 
tine they feed their young, however trou- 
bleſome the care of them may be ſuppo- 
led to be, The birds are as fond of their 


brood as a tender mother is of the infant 


at her breaſt: wherein the unſpeakable wiſ- 
doin and kindneſs of the Creator is, a- 
gain, manifeſt, oo 

. Hap young pigeons, and other will 
birds, the inſtinct of » chicken, they would 
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leap: out of their neſts. as ſoon - as they arg 
| hatched, and, thus, their bones would be 
droken, and their bodies fall a prey to 
99 enemy. 
Palx ru as it may ſhowy at firſt fight, 
for the old ones to feed their yourg, yet, 
it is not really ſo. On the contrary, it 
would be ſo to them, had their young 
deen endued with the above mentioned in. 
ſtint. J he male, too, partakes with the 
female of the labour of feeding the young. 
Thus, the trouble of either is inconſide— 
Table, It muſt, further, be obſerved, that 
the number of the young is always in a 
Juſt proportion to the plenty of proviſions 
prepared for them, And, as inſtinct cau- 

2th the old to wiſh for ſuch an employ; 
to they, evidently, rejoice in it. 
EXAMINE the bills of the neſtlings, and 
you will find, what might have been trou- 
ble ſome both to them,” and their parents, 
Were the bills of the young, which are 
fed by the reſpective old ones, ſimilar to 
tnoſe of the old, that is, narrow, hard 
and ſharp-pointed, the young could not 
take in their large bills. Thus, the great- 
eſt part of the food muſt drop out cf 
3 bills, and be loſt. Beſides, in that 
eagerneſs, which is natural to the young, 
they would be apt to run the ſharp-foint- 
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ed nibs of the, old ones, when feeding 
them, into. their own palates, and wound 
themſelves, or elſe they might run their 
own ſharp-pointed nibs into the heads and 
breaſts of their feeders. In this caſe, the 
wounded. young would periſh, as the old 
ones would grow averſe from feeding them. 
You might, then, ſay, that this arrange- 
ment was troubleſome, indeed. But, ro 
return to the unipeakable kindaeſs of the 
Creator. 

BenorlD ! how exceedingly broad and 


large are the bills of the young birds, 
which are fed by the old; and, at the 


fame time, how weak and totally different 
from thoſe of their parents. Whilſt all 


other parts of their bodies expand by nu- 
trition, how wonderful is it that the bills 
ſhould ſhrink! 


LARGE and broad as theſe bills are 


now, the young can readily take in the 


food, brought them by the old ones, and, 


as inſtinct throws their large inouths wide 
open, ſo they may be filled with food, 


without their nibs ſo much as touching 
the heads of the old ones. Their mouths, 


alſo, are too broad and too expanded to. 


permit the ſharp-pointed nibs of the old 


ones to pierce and wound their pala'cs 
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Beſide this, the bills of the young are too 
fleſhy+ and too weak to wound the heads 
of the old. Truly! great, wiſe, and be. 
nevolent, are theſe arrangements; how 
much more, then, - muſt- their author be, 
what, indeed, his works declare him to be, 
great, wiſe, and benevolent? _ 

IT is, alſo, remarkable, dear childres, 
that ſome birds are provided with crops, 
and others are not. Wherein we have a. 
nother inſtance of the providential care ef 
the great author of nature. 

Big Ds Which live upon the buds, or 
fruit 's, of herbs and trees, or upon inſecds, 
can eaſily procure themſelves plenty of food, 
and a table is, almoſt every where, ſpread 
for them, ſo that they can eat, when they 
will. It would, therefore, have been un- 
neceſſary, if not abſurd, to have provided 
them with crops for the purpoſe of carry- 
ing the'r food about with them, ſince they 
can have it every where, and at any time, 
As their food, too, is very light, how 
could it ſatisfy their appetites if it were 
firſt macerated in their crops? the ſame is 
to be obſerved of the carnivorous birds, 
or thoſe birds which feed upon fleſh. As 
fleſh is weak, it needs not th's preparatory 
maceration, and as the carnivorous birds 
can carry the neceſſary proviſions for them- 
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ſelves, and for their brood, much better 
in their talons, crops under their throats 
would, perhaps, be prejudicial, rather than. 
ſerviceable. © Examine, then, dear chil- 
dren, whether theſe kinds of birds are fur- 
niſned with crops, or whether the author 
of nature has formed them all without 
them? | Fa 2 15 

I like manner, with regard to other 
birds, all is for the beſt. Some feed, im- 
pelled by inftint, upon filh and frogs, 
without being furniſhed by nature with 
bills, or talons, like thoſe of the carnivo- 
rous kind, for feparating, and for tearing; 
their food, into pieces, cr .for carrying it 
with them. Conſider, therefore, whether 
ſuch birds could feed upon ſuch erestures, 
conformably to their inſtin, if they had 
no bag, or crop, under their throats, for 
the reception, and ſucceſſive maceration, of 
ſuch foed ! and, then, tell me whether he 
who hath furniſhed them with crops is, 
or is not, a providential Being. 
Bor, with reſpect to grain, as it is 
hard, and as ſome ſorts of it are ſharp-point- 
ed, it would naturally produce pain and in- 
convenience if it were immediately lodged 
in the ſtomach. And, as grain ſwells 


when it lies in a moiſt place, ſo it would 
render the ſtomach too turgid if it were 
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immediately placed therein, and the poor 
bird would become ſqueamiſn, and un- 
healthy, How greatly, then, ought you 
not to admire the benificence and care of 
the author of nature, who hath graciouſly 
provided all thoſe birds which live upon 
grain with crops, for the chief purpoſe 
of ſoftening the grain in them, and, then, 
gradually conveying it into the ſtomachs, 
for no other reaſon but to prevent their 
pain, and diſeaſe. How can you forbear 
falling down, with me, at the feet of ſo 
. glorious a Being, and adoring him, in the 
- humility of mind! 

Monk EOVER, this glorious Being hath 
implanted in many of thoſe wild birds 
which can not find their food in the win- 
ter, an inſtinctive impulſe to ſeek remote, 
or foreign, climes, where they may meet 
with the neceſſary focd. Neither does he 
neglect others, or leave domeſtic birds, 
which are devoid of that impulfe, unpro- 
vided for, Extending his unbounded re- 
gard to all, he hath not diſabled theſe 
from performing ſo prodigious a flight, 
without rendering it unneceſſary for them, 
by ſupplying their wants by other means, 
Which manifeſt, that he has conſidered e- 
very circumſtance of their nature, and & 
tuation. 
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Ix the cold and ſnowy ſeaſons men will 
not attend to domeſtic. birds, at every hour, 
Scarcely will they ſpare a few moments 


twice a day, for feeding them. If, there- 


fore, theſe creatures could eat no more 
than their little ſtomachs can contain, they 
would, then, almoſt ſtarve with hunger, 
and their natural capacity for a numerous 
increale would be thereby diminiſhed. |, 
IN order to prevent this, their Creator 
provideth ſtore-houſes for them in their 
capacious crops, and maketh them, at 
the ſame time, much more uſeful to man- 
kind than any other birds, whether we 
conſider their numerous eggs, or their ex- 
cellent feathers. Thus, you will nnd, 
dear children, that theſe birds are enabled 
to ſtore up, in a few moments, as much 
food as the preſervation of their lives, 
and their procreative powers, require; you 
will, alſo, find that the felfiſlh race of 
men are induced, from motives of intereſt, 
to take ſome care of them, and that a 
great deal of men's precious time is there- 
by ſaved. Thus, there is, evidently, a 
lupreme Providence, who preſerveth theſe 
birds; who kindly tilleth them with good 
things, and who maketh them joyful, 
even when, in the courſe of things, they 
might haye been negiected, . 
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As far, then, dear children, as your eye; 
can reach, and as far as your underſtang. 
ing can cotfiptretierid; there might have been 
numberleſs ificonvenientits; vexations and 
ſufferings attendant on the whole feather. 
ed race; and, there was no need of any 
extraordinary power, or a ſpecial exertion 
ef power, in order to produce them, 
There was not need of any thing, but 
want of intelligence, of eircumſpection, 
and of benevolence, in the author of na. 
ture. If he ſhould ceaſe to form tint 
beneficial variety in the. feet, the necks, 
th: bills and tlie throats of birds; ſhould 
he create every kind with feet, necks, bills, 
and throats, perfectly alike, the whoſe fea- 
thered race would be miferable, and their 
appearance frightful arid difagreeable to men. 
How, then, is it, that this regard, this 
eircumſpection, this bene volenee, never ceaſe? 
that they are fo continually, ſo univerſal- 
ly, active? forever detigning, forever ef. 
f-cting, the prevention of innumerable 
ſufferings, but never cauſing them in a- 
my? can à more reaſonable and palpable 
tauſe be aſſigned for it, than that the au- 
thor of nature is net only omnipotent, 
and his power omnipreſent, but, alſo, ſu- 
premely intelligent; that he is eircum- 
ſpect, and incemparably graceus? the 
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author of nature, there fore, though m'gh- 
ty and omnipreſent, yet, exerts his PR 
ualities in the moſt exact conformity to 
wiſdom and benevolence, - ſo, as not to af- 
flit, and to ſmite, but, always, to favour, 
and to bleſs, even the ſmalleſt bird of tie 
air. 

NEVER, 1 dear children, give 
way to earthly grief, and ſorrow, but, al- 
ways, reverentially rejoice in the omnipo- 
tence and omnipreſence of the Creator of 
all things, who. is the father of wiſdom, 
and of grace! 

How great, how various, and how un- 
exceptionable, is his beneficence! which 
of all his creatures hath need of any good 
that he hath not provided for it: what 
hath it to fear, that he hath not given it 
means to eſcape from? as far as is con- 
ſiſtent with the general ſyſtem of things, 
he provideth cures for their complain:s, 
and he watcheth over them, continually. 

THEREFoRE, when you fee any of the 
creatures rejoice, mark the benevolence of 
the Creator, in their joy. But, if you 
ſee them fall a prey to their enemies, do 
not, therefore, miſtruſt the Creator's in- 
conteſtible benevolence. No trifling inci- 
dent, no Nin evil, can diſprove che be- 
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nevolence of the Creator, ſo univerſally 
and ſo incontrovertibly, manifeſted throug . 
out all nature. The power and kindneſs 
of the glorious Creator hath, no doubt, 
remoter boundaries, than are expoſed to 
the ſight of "mortals. Unaccountable, in. 
deed, would be our abſurdity, could we 
wiſh to reſtrict the infinite power and be. 
nevolence of the Creator to our narrow 
conceptions, „ FE 3 
ENLARGE, then, my children, your con- 
ceptions of theſe infinite qualities, as much 
as you poſſibly can, and, be affured, you 
Will not err in this! for you will hardly 
think yourſelves lefs valuable in the fight 
of the glorious Creator, than you ſee even 
the ſmalleſt bird to be! 
© BrHoLD! how he hath elevated your 
faces towards heaven, as if to point out 
that there the beſt things are offered to 
your acceptance: how unlike the beaſts which 
are, ever, prone to the ground! A wide 
ſurvey, therefore; a ſurvey far beyond the 
narrow limits of this globe, is evidently de- 
figned for you. Do not, then, contract 
this glorious proſpect, by a voluntary. thort- 
ſightedneſs, which will cauſe you to over- 


look the favourable ſituation in which you 


are placed, by your Creator,” - 
You have learned, that there are other 
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ſcheres. Learn, therefore, how you may 
repair to the beft of them; there, by the 
infinite grace of the Creator, to dwell in 
unſpeakable and unceaſing happineſs. 
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- BIRDS; THEIR.INSTINCTS FOR PAIRING, 
BUILDING THEIR NESTS, AND MIGRA. 
TING. | | 


O U have ſeen, dear children, the re. 
1 markable variety in the feathers, bills, 
necks, throats, and feet, of birds. Bu, 
you muſt know, that there is, alſo, a won- 
derful difference in them, relative to their 
power of procreating, and their inſtid 
for pairing, building their neſts, and mi. 
grating, trom one country to another, at 
certain ſeaſons of the year; a difference 
bighly remarkable, and inſtruftive, 
As, by the common laws of nature, 
the greater and more nervous animals are, 
in almoſt every reſpect, endued with far 
greater ſtrength and power than the more 
tender and ſmaller ſpegies, it would be 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the bold and 
ſtrong birds of prey, ſuch as hawks, vul- 
tures, eagles, &c. ſhould be endued with 
a procreating power far beyond that of 
larks, Pheaſants, and, particularly, domeſtic 
N yet, the contrary is uniformly the 
Cale. : 
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and very rarely three eggs are to be found x | 
Ii nl ITY neft ok Peg of any other kind 1 
de, Jof bird of prey, although there are ma- | 
y in the neſt of a lack, partridge, duck, 1 
"WH domeſtic hen, &c. This, as it is an c- 1 


yident reſtriczon of the common law of 
nature, ſo it can be the act of no oilier 
than the ſovereign Lord of nature, who 
Bu n alone reſtrift the ſame. But, as in | 
' Wl this reſtriction, he plainly manifeſteth his | 
wilt, his pleaſure, and his deſign, we may. 
learn therefrom, what his will is, an 
what are his deſigns. _ 9 ee 
LET us, then, dear children, devote our 
attention 10 this important object, and, 
for that purpoſe, compare a hen, and a 
ſemale hau k. 3 
- ALTHOUGH there is a vaſt difference 
between a hen and a female hank, in 
point of ſtrength, yet the hen will lay ſix- 
tz, or an hundred, eggs, in a year, and hatch 
twelve of them, ſometimes twice in a 
ler, whillt the Rurdy hawk can lay hut 
one, or two, or at moſt three, egos in a year, 
aud theſe ſcarcely ſo large 28 thoſe” of a 
hen. Zuperior in every other reſpet, why 
s not the hawk ſuperior to. the hen in 
cis particular? but, even a hedge-ſparrow, 
or a wren, excels the has k in the fro- 


. 
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e 20 however bold and for 
e the ma appear. Who can ac- 
unt for fuch * Neale deviation from 
ze common laws of nature? 
ConTRary to this regulation, let 1 us fup- 
poſe, that a procreating power us to 
that of a hen, had been beſtowe upon 
the N. | Although, but one Neri of 


ts the iſt year 6 
2d (+3 36 
3d 216 
4th 1296 
th 7776 
ath 46656 
th 279936 
8th 1679616 
gth 10077696 
Loth _ 60466176 PAIR, 


" Turnrroxy, even ſuppoſing every hawk 
to live but a fingle year, and to procre- 
ate but once in a year, there would have 
been, in the tenth year after the deluge, 
upxards of ſixty mi ion of pair proveeding 

from one pair. 
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As this is clear, the ſame calculation will 
make it equally. evident, that in the twen- 
tieth year, they would have amounted... to 
fixty thouſand millions. And, ſhould this 
calculation be continued through four thou- 
ſand years, which have fince elapſed, the ſe 
pages would not be capable of contain- 
ing the cyphers that would be neceſſary 
to expreſs the amount. And, as there 
are above. one hundred different ſpecies of 
birds of prey, ſuppoſing every ſpecies ſhould 
procreate in the ſame proportion, I aſſure 
you, dear. children,* no language ccntains. 
words ſufficient to expreſs the vaſt num- 
ber of them that would now exiſt. If 
you ſhould attempt to multiply the ſuppo- 
ſed numbers throughout theſe four thou- 
ſand years by fix, and, again, by one 
hundred, for the different ſpecies, you 
would find no ſheet of paper large enough 
to contain the calculation. | 
Ir is not, therefore, the leaſt exagge- 
ration to aſſert, that if this were the 
caſe, birds of prey would ſwarm, like flics, 
inſomuch that their flights would darken 
the air, and break down every twig, upon 
which they might ſettle. | All other birds 
would be deftroyed by them, or even ſupp<=- 
ing it poſſible, ä any other birds cculd 
7 5 
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eſcape them, how wretched would they be, 


in continual. danger of their lives? | 
Evy other ſpecies: of birds would, un- 
doubtedly, have been, long ſince, deſtroyed, 
and all other animals, even men them- 
ſelves, would have been greatly incom- 
moded by theſe rapacious creatures, ren- 
dered deſperate by the cravings of hunger; 
whereas at preſent, we: ſcarcely ſee 2 
bird of prey, for weeks together. As we 
tre ſafe in our houſes, when thieves are 
rare, ſo the birds may be ſafe in their 
neſts, becauſe birds of prey are but few, 
And, as from the uncommonneſs of ho. 
micides and murderers, we may travel with- 
out fear of being killed or murdered, fo 
birds may fly about without fear of being 
devoured. They may, now, indulge in 
chearfulneſs, and pour forth their harmo- 
nious praiſes to their Creator. 

Tills is, now, the caſe, dear children, 
ſolely in conſequence of the Creator's re- 
tricting the procreating powers of every 
iind of birds of prey. What, then, muſt 
te his aim, his pleaſure, and his delight, 
in this particular? is it his intention to 
tefriſy the innocent, and to make them 
\ tetched ? or rather, does he not aim at 
preventing terror, and wretchedneſs; does 
he not deligut ia ſezing thoſe creatures 
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happy, who fing er in Proclaiming 
their own happineſs r 

HAN, — 4 conſidered the diffe- 
rence in the generating powers of birds, 
let us, now, reflect on the difference ap- 
parant in their inſtincts; and, in the firſt 
place, let us attend. to their iring 0 
Ix is a well known ſact, t 74 male | 


and female of ſome ſrecies of birds: have 


an inſtinct for pairing, and live, as it 

were, in a matrimonial. ſtate, two and two 
together, whilſt other ſpecies live in a 
ſtare of polygamy. Of the firſt Kind, as 
far as I know, are moſt kinds of wild birds, 
but all domeſtic birds, pigeens. excepted; 
are of the latter. And, here, we may 
inquire, for what reaſon is this difference 
and contrariety in their inſtincts 3 
ted, or, rather, implanted? 

Ir our domeſtic birds had the inſtinct 
for ” pairing, in common wich the wild 
Yirds, the conſequence, you may perceive, 
would be, that men would be compelled 
to provide food for as many males, as fe- 
males; and, if this were the caſe, men, 
probably, would preſerve none at all, and, 
thus, become deprived of the many dain- 
ties which the e eggs of the domeſtic birds, 
in particular, a aftord. 
4x # flock of ſixteen dung- hill-fowls, for 
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inſtance, fifteen may be hens, and one 3 
cock. And, as a hen may lay conſidera. 
bly' more than ſixty in a year, ſo 
the yearly produce of ſuch a flock will a. 
mount to nine hundred eggs, at leaſt. But, 
had they the inſtinct for pairing, there 
would be.no more than. eight hens in a 
flock of ſixteen dung-hill-fowls, which, at 
the ſuppoſed rate of ſixty 27 to each 

hen, would, collectively, yield no more 
than four hundred and eighty eggs. Men 
would, then, have been at the ſame ex- 

nce in feeding them, though they would 

ve yielded them but abeut half the num. 
ber of eggs; and this would, probably, 
render theſe fowls hardly worth raiſing. 
Fowls and their eggs, would, conſequent- 
ly, grow dearer, and the poor could no 
longer procure this. comfortable and agree- 
able alimenit. do 
. IT is very remarkable, that even wild 


hens, ducks, ' and geeſe, have the inſtin# 


for ' pairing, while the domeſtic ones, al- 
though they are of the ſame ſpecies, are 
deſtitute of it, and procreate unpaired. 
Can you have more convincing proofs of 
the particular regard and attention of the 
Creator, than are obvious in this ſignal 
diſtinction amongſt birds of the fame ſpe- 


eies? is it not evident, that the Creator 
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their own with others, without preſent, 


need of the inſtin& for pairing. that they 
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hath conſidered. the wants of mankind; | 
and hath , ; kindly directed even the inſtindt 
for pairing, in every domeftic de, 10 a- i 
gree therewith ? | | | 
Ir is true, indeed, chat tame doves, or 1 
pigeons, differ, in chis particular, from o- | | 
' 


ther domeſtic birds; but even this excep- 
tion, dear children, furniſhes new argue i 
ments to prove what hath been aſſerted, i | 

Ix order to procure, and to appropriate 
10 themſelves, what may be profitable, men Mil 
will, no doubt, always exert their facul- 
ties, but not in order to ſhare what is 


or future, emolument, or indemnification. | || 
Tame doves, or pigeons, therefore, as 
they chooſe to breed in high places, have 


may provide for their young, which might 
be neglected by men. 1 
,- LivinG themſelves chiefly upon grain, 1 
and feeding their young upon various kinds | | 
of it, which the parſiizony of men, not 1 
enn. induftricuſly hides from thjem, || 
are. unable to provide a large family | 
7 food. Behold, then, their neſts, and | 
acknowledge that their procreative power 
is under a very wonderful, and  beneficialy 1 
reſtriction. = 

You will find, two, and, ſometingess 
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three, young ones in à neſt, Thus, by 
the providence of the Creator, there ean 
neither be that painful. ſolicitude for food, 
on the part of the hungry neſtlings, not 
chat painful labour, and that trouble, on 
the part of the affectionate parent, Which 
there would, neceſſi1 ily, be if — of 
ating power extended to the” profution of 
2 more numerous family. 

Ap, as men would not think it worth 
heir while to feed beth the male and ſe- 
male pigeons during the fnow and froſt of 
winter, did pigcons, [ke other wild birds, 
breed but once in a year, and produce 
but two of their ſoecies; 101 the atten- 
tive Creator, who reftra' ned their power 
to the procreation of but two, or, at moſt, 
three, young ones, hath graciouſly enlarged 


that power, by enabling theſe amiable.crea- 


tures to, procrcate three, and four, times, 


and even oftener, in a year, 'while | they 


can find grain ſcattered upon the fields, for 
the ſuſtenance of their offspring. Obſerve, 
my children, how the all-provident Crea- 


tor, knows felfiſh man, and inclines him 
to attend to cheſe creatures, with greater 
ſohicitude ! but, let us now turn our at- 
tention to the neſts of the birds, and their 


inſtinct for r ped | in ſuch Va- 
ridus manners. 
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As eggs may eaſily be broken, or others 
J wiſe injured, and rendered unfit for pro- 
n duction; and as he naked and feeble young 
„ I muſt be ted, and defended from bad wea- 
ther, and other evil-, incident to them ; 
0 ſo, it will be clear to you, that, both in 

chooſing, the place for a neſt, and, alſo, 
in the manner of framing it, particular care 
of Wl muſt be had, left either the eggs, or the 
young ſhould be hurt, or deſtroyed. As 
birds al- ne are intruſted with this impor · 
tant charge, you ought to admire that in- 
ſtinct, which conſtitutes them the moſt per- 
fect architects, and this the more ſe, as 
it is denied even to men. | 
Tuuouck I have ſeen myſelf many 
hundred neſts, and thouſands of very ſtu- 
dious men have, alſo, feen them, and re- 
flecked upon their ſtructure, yer, no; man 
can_ build one in. that, degree of relative 
perfection in which: it is built by the 
wid birds themſelves. Vain, therefore; 
would it be to deny that inſtinct, and 
to ſuppoſe, that birds may be taught a 
piece of admirable workman{hip at the ve- 
ry firſt ſight of it, and become the moſt 
Kiltul architects, the moment they firſt ſee 
a well adapted, and proportioned edifice, 
fince even men. can not. be taught in ſuch 
a way, nor acquire, at the firſt fight. of 
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conſtructing it Inſtinct, therefore, is, un- 
doubtedly, to be admitted. But, what i in. 
ference muſt we draw from it? 

Ir in travelling through a country, you 
ſhould" coine“ 10 a place, where you ſaw 
thouſands, and thouſands, of workmen 
buſy in erecting houſes, of timber, ſtones, 
and lime, exactly alike, and all in the 
fame direction, all of the fame length and 
breadth, height and ſolidity, what would 
vou infer? 

CouLD you imagine, that all theſe work. 
men came together by chance? or that 
all theſe lines and directions were accident. 
al, that this conformity in length, breadth, 
height and ſolidity, were the mere effect 
of chanee, or neceſſit 1 or, could this be 
ſuppoſed, if on travelling further into the 
ſame country, you Mou d fee other work- 
men erecting other houſes of a different 
kind of timber, ſtones, and lime, in o- 


ther directions, and of different dimenſi- 


ns, in height, length, and breadth, from 


the firſt, yet, in every particular perfealy 


reſembling one anoiher ? - would you not ra- 
ther believe, that ſome great architect, after 
having drawn the lines, and contrived the 
plans, had ſummoned th» workmen; laid 
down the plans before their eyes, and hi- 
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red them to work, or, at leaſt, perſuaded, 
and prevailed upon, them to comply with 
his wiſhes, and directions. At the ſame 
time, if you ſhould obſerve the ſituation of 
all theſe houſes to be ſuch as may beſt 
ſuit the occupations of thofe who are to 
habit them; that they are erected on a 
large river, when commerce is the princi- 
pal object; on a fertile ſoil, when agricul- 
ture is more immediately in view; and on 
a ſterile, yet well ſituated, ſpot, when ma- 
nufactures are intended to be eſtabliſhed ; 
and that the houſes themſelves in their 
foundations, dimenſions, and interior divi- 
ſions, are beſt fitted for theſe reſpective em- 
ployments; would you, then, heſitate, a 
moment, to believe, that he who directs 
the contrivance of theſe houſes, and fur- 
-the niſhes, out of his own funds, all the ma- 
terials, and, moreover, provides for the proſ- 


wich perity of the inhabitants, muſt be wife, and 
a o. benevolent. 5 

onfi. EXAMINE, therefore, dear children, the 
& om birds, and their neſts ! reflect in what lines 
ealy and directions all kinds of birds, uniform- 
t Ta. I, build their neſts! theſe on the ground; 


aficy tnoſe upon ſhrubs; ſome upon towers; o- 
| the ters upon the higher branches of trees, 
ad and others, again, almoſt on their tops ; 
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but every individual, of the ſame ſpecies, 
about the ſame diſtance. from the ground! 
re flect, too, upon the materials. which every 
kind of birds maketh uſe of in building! 
meaſure the circumference, or the height, 
or the depth, of their dwellings ! be atten. 
tive to the ſolidity, both of their founda. 
tions, and their walls! advert to the 6. 
tuat ions in which they are built, and tell 
me, whether there is not a moſt ſtriking 
conformity throughout. 

IT is a fact, which can not be denied, 
that birds of the ſame ſpecies build their 
neſts in the ſame direction; of the ſame 
materials; according to the ſame rules, 
and of the ſame dimenſions; that each 
bird builds its own neſt as wide, and as 
deep, as round, and as ſoft, as firm, and 
as ſecure from the wind, the rain, and 
other accidents, as thoſe of every other 
of the ſame ſpecies. It is, alſo, a fact, that 
birds of the ſame ſpecies build at the ſame 
time, and that each of them chooſeth the 
moſt convenient place for. its ſubſiſtence. 
If this is fo, is it not equally ſelf-evident, 
that there muſt be a ſapreme architect and 
director of nature, who formed all the va- 
rious plans for ſuch a variety of neſts; 
who drew the lines; who laid them, as 
it were, before the eyes of the bird; and 
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who made theſe plans acceptable to them! 
and, fince he furniſhes the materials for 
all theſe buildings, and effects, by his plans, 
and directions, the well-being of theſe crea- 
tures; can you deny, that this ſovereign of 
nature provides for, and earneſtly deſigns, 
the happineſs of theſe birds? that he is 
kind and abundantly gracious to them? 
ean you think theſe mcomparable qualities 
are inherent in ftupid and irrational fate, 
er chance? 

MoreoveER, amazing as theſe inftints 
zre, yet, they are not ſuperior to that 
which alwavs inftigates many ſpecies of 
birds 'to bid us farewell at the- approach 
of winter, and to ſalute us, again, in the 
ſpring. 

ILLIONS of birds undertake this mi- 
gration, and even the young ones reſolve, 
at once, to leave their native ſoil, in which 
they had, hitherto, proſpered. There is 
no ſpeech; there is no language, among 
them; and yet, they are called torth, and 
travel, in different diviſions, into far diſtant 
lands. 

_ EvexN, if the old ones could give intel- 
ligence to their young, and could explain 
their reaſons for their wanderings; yet, 
where pleaſures are to be left, and fatigues 
to be ſupported, you well know that young 
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folks ſeldom liſten to the advice of their 
elders, and ſtill lefſs conform to it. 
THERE are whole nations of men that 
would ridicule the traveller, who ſhould 
tell them of frozen Jakes, or rivers, which 
might be croſſed, on horſeback, or even 
in heavy carriages, becauſe they have ne. 
ver ſeen any ice, and, therefore, have ng 
conception cf the effects of froſt; : how 
comes it, then, that young birds do not 
ridicule, or deſpiſe, the tale of an approach- 
ing froſt, of which, as they have never 
felt it, they can not have the leaſt idea? 
ſurely, there muſt be a ſurremely benevo- 
lent and omnipreſent intelligence, who in. 
cites every bird to remove, by informing 
them all of impending danger | 
' AmoNG the many intereſting accounts 
of wandering birds, I have read one pe- 
culiarly. ſtriking. It relates to the paſ- 
ſage of cranes 3 Europe to Aſia. When 
they fly abroad, they always cry aloud, 
and announce their approach inſtinctively. 
But, before they arrive at the great moun- 
teins of Caucaſus, which they muſt paſs o- 
ver, and where hoſts of eagles lie in wait 
for prey, they always make a halt, and, 
though accuſtomed to reſt at night, they 
flop here all day, and fly acroſs the moun- 
tains in the dark, and, thus, avoid being 
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ſeen by the eagles. ' But, what is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, each of them taketh a ſtone in 
its bill, to prevent, or conquer, the efforts 
of that natural inſtinct which incites them 
to cry aloud, during their flight. ' By 
theſe means, they paſs over the moun- 
tains in ſafety. Similar proofs of ſagaci- 
ty occur in aimoſt every ſpecies -of birds: 
how, then, can yon forbear to acknow- - 
ledge, and adore, an all-wiſe and benevolent 
enen fort vlog | 
Ir you ſhould fee great bodies of ſol- 
diers, whoſe arms and dreſs, ſpeech and 
looks, declare them to be of rom na- 
tions, but, all of them on their march to 
the very ſame provinces, you could only 
conclude - that they were all commanded 
by ſome able general, who knen, how to 
direct their motions, and v ho kept them 
to their duty, | b ef 
CoNnNSEQUENTLY, when you behold dif- 
ferent claſſes of wandering birds, gathered 
into flocks, and companies, and all flying 
towards the ſame parts, with their off- 
ſpring, you muſt, neceſſarily, conclude, that 
they are influenced, and actuated, by a 
ſupreme judge, and leader, who, evident- 
ly, influences, and actuates, them, ſole} 
for their own good, not having, himſelf, 
the leaſt occaſion * them. E 
42 
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Dorn this ſupreme guide, and leader, 
graciouſly direct the birds? and will he 
the human race? . hath he implanted 
favourable and falutary inſtincts in birds, 
and not in men? no! no! my dear chil. 
dren! there is a ſpirit in man, and the 
inſpiration of the Almighty giveth him un- 
derſtanding, 

SEEING. the Almighty doth not negle&, 
or diſregard, even the ſmalleſt of the birds, 
it is impoffible that his benevolence, which 
is, thus, extended over earth, and ſeas, 
ſhould be withheld from men; it is im- 
poſſible that men ſhould be neglected, or 
diſregarded, by him. And, can you dare 
to ſay, that you do not feel the divine 
impulſe, . though you may not fully com. 
prehend, and many may query, from whence 
it proceeds? there is, indeed, an impulſe, 
a wiſh, a longing defire, in yon, as well as 
in me, for a nearer connexion with, and 
fruition of, things incorruptible, which deſire 
may be defined, the hunger of the ſoul after 
perfection, and eternal life, and happineſs. 

Ix a bird that felt the impulſe for leaving 
this country, and for migrating into fome 
different region, ſhould ſuffer itfelf to be 
diverted from the deſign, and give no at- 
tention to its impulſe, and, conſequently, 
be in danger of periſh ing by the want cf 


| 
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food, or the rigor of cold, could it have 


any claim upon the mercy of its Creator? 


therefore, dear children, as you will, un- 
doubtedly, feel 4 longing” deſire after a bet- 
ter habitation, which, both reaſon and the 
holy ſcriptures will tell you, is to be ſought 
for in heaven, where you may taſte an 
everlaſting fruition of peace and joy, I 
beſeech you, do not neglet this longing 
deſire, nor permit terreſtial blandiſhments, 
of any kind, to divert you in ſo fatal a 
degree, as to irradicate theſe feelings from 
your ſouls! endeayor to- wing your way 
towards heaven, that your hearts may not 


be ſet upan theſe varying, theſe tempora- 
ſcenes, left, being inextricably involved 


therein, you ſhould periſh, with them, fer 
erer. 
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"DISCOURSE XI. 
| ON FOUR-FOOTED ANIMALS, 
Dear children, 


N making the ſame experiments with 
the bones of a rabbet, or hare, &c, 
which we made co LD Dern thoſe 
of a fiſh, you will find the effects of fate, 
and chance, to be the fame, viz. diforder, 
and confufion. And, as this is the caſe, 
even with regard to the bones, your amaze- 
ment will greatly increaſe, when you re- 
flect on the interior parts of four-footed 
animals, which are ſtill more remakable 
than thoſe of fiſhes, or even than birds. 

Ir you ſhould carefully meaſure their en- 
trails with ropes, and their arteries, veins, 
abſorbing veſſels, and nerves, with threads, 
and, then, put an equal quantity of them 
into a box, and, afterwards, throw them 
upon a table, they would fall into the ut- 
moſt confufion; yet, juſt as many yards of 
entrails, of veins, of arteries, &c, were 
connected in the body of the hare, or rab- 
bet, in the moſt beautiful order, and in the 
happieſt arrangement. By what intelligence, 


then, and by whoſe directions, are theſe 
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bones, theſe entrails, theſe arteries, - theſe 
yeins, &c. preſerved from confuſion, in 
millions of millions of living individuals? 
A hare has three, or four, young ones 

at a birth, a rabbet, fometimes, ten, and a 
ſow ſtill more. Therefore, it is evident, that 
the bones, entrails, arteries, veins, and ab- 
ſorbing veſſels, of the young muſt have 
been arranged in the bowels of the reſpec- 
tive old ones, which is the ſame thing, as 
if the bones, entrails, &c. &c. of three, or 
more, animals had been thrown together 
into a box, without being, in any wiſe, dif< 
ordered. Now, as the ſtricteſt attention is 
neceſſary where the ſkeleton of but one 
hare, . or rabbet, is to be formed, how can 
you doubt, that where four, ſix, or ten, 
have been formed, four, ſix, or ten, times 
the attention is requifite ? * i 

TRE tickets of many thouſand lotteries 
have been drawn; yet, never have ten 
numbers fallen out in ſucceſſive order, nor 


Ir were to be wiſhed, that there were ſome ſkele. 


tons of fiſh, fowl, or other animals, in the poſſeſſion of 
every father of a family, and ſchool-maſter, in order to 
employ youth in making ſuch {impe, and intereſting, 
experiments with the bones. The impreſſion would be 
much deeper in their youthful minds, on making the ex- 
periment themſe ves. Through the whole term of their 
lives, they would remember fuch facts, and never looſe 
the ſtrongeſt conviction of the Creator's uncealing attenti- 
on, even to an individual of his creatures. _ 
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will it ever be ſo. Never will numbers, 


41, 12, 19. 14 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 
502, 50a, 50g, 504, 306, 506, 507, 508, 509, 510, or 
7301, 302, 7903, 7303, 905,806, 907, 7908, 7909, 7310, 

come up in courſe, | 


Ir this ſheuld ever happen, and eſpe. 
cially if none of theſe numbers ſhould prove 
blanks, but, on the contrary, all of them 
prizes, every perſon would naturally, and, 
indeed, very juſtly, ſuſpe& the managers of 
having acted diſh:neftly; becauſe they and 
their Tiends would thereby wig the largeſt 
ſums, or prizes. Even from this circum- 
ſtance, therefore, my children, you may 
form your belief concerning the frame of 
ſuch an animal ? . 

O reckoning up all the bones of a 
four-footed animal, you will find them to 
exceed the number of two hundred, Ex- 
tending this enumeration to the ten young 
ones of a birth, the aggregate number will 
be upwards of two thouſand. And, theſe | 
two thouſand bones nature repeatedly forms , 
and claſſes, in the moſt perfect harmony, 
and order: let us, now, examine in what 
manner! | G 
Sor rosk, all the bones were marked with I 
eyphers, beginning, in their natural order, 


from the head of the firſt born to its tail, I © 
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as from number one to two hundred; then, 
in the ſame manner, from the head of the 
or next born numbered up, a f om number two 
Fe hundred and one, to ou hundred and one, 
and, ſo on, to the laſt, that is, from num- 
ber one thouſand eight hundred and one, to 
two thouland, Obſerve, then, whether na- 
. WW ture ever throws number two hundred out 
ve i of the end of the tail of the firſt-born, 
em i towards its neck, or among its ribs, where 
d, you now find number fixty-one, or one 
of Wl hundred and thirty-five? obſerve, whether 
nature throws number one hundred and 
three out of ihe back-bones of the firſt- 
born, into the feet of the laſt, where one 
thouſand nine hundred and fifty is, now, 
placed ? in ſhort, obſerve, whether any 
of theſe bones are irregularly placed; or 
unconnected together; as numbers 63, 1756, 
5, 830, 1241, 22, 971, 1214, and ſo on, 
or whether the order of the whole proceſs 
is regular, and. connected; as number 
7 2, 3 GS % 1 SS .& #0. de 
201, 202, 203, 204, 203, 206, 207, 268. 209, 210, &c 
$801,1802,1803, 1804; 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, &c. 
MokEOov ER, obſerve, my children, whe- 
cher nature diſpoſes the bones of birds, 
with like ſo many blanks, in the bodies of 
der, hares, or thoſe of fiſhes in rabbets, or 
tail, I} © fingle bone of a pig in a horſe, or one 
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bf a horſe in a dog, or cat? amidſt an 
infinity of different bones, prepared, and 
nouriſhed, by the ſame kind of - food, it is 
wonderful, that the bones of one animal 
are never ſuch as would be pernicious to 
it, or, to carry on the allution, are never 
blanks, but always ſuch as are moſt pro- 
per for it, always, prizes, 1 
You will, therefore, my children, ſoon- 
er believe it poſſible, that the managers of 
- 2A lottery could have it in their power to 
draw every ticket in regular ſucceſſion; 
from number one to twenty thouſand, and, 
thereby, ſecure all the prizes of lands, 
houſes, arms, books, and other valuable 
things, to their friends, and adherents, ac- 
cord:ng to every ones particular wiſh, and 
yet be innocent and righteous men, than 
that nature, unqualified, and undirected, 
by her great author, could caſt her innu- 
merable lots in ſuch a manner as to make 
her numberleſs favourites always gainers, 
but never ſufferers, efpeciaily with- reſpect 
to thoſe matters of which they ſtand moſt 
in need, and which are beſt adapted to 
them. Here, then, my children, you, a- 
gain, perceive the evidence of an intelli- 
gent author, and ſovereign, of nature, 
It you diligently ſeek him, you will find 


him near you, He is preſent in every 
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thing, throughout the univerſe, whether 
it be animate, or inanimate. 
Bor, I would, alſo, have you to advert te 
the entrails, the arteries, the veins, &c. 
all of them are hollow. I wiſh, you would 
inquire, who can bore, and hollow, ſuck 
an innumerable quantity of them, as is 
formed every moment ? death would, in- 
evitably, follow, were there the leaſt o- 
ſtruction in the arteries, and veins, or a- 
ny irregular perforation of them. How 
great, then, is the ſkill that is manifeſt 
in theſe performances! | 
OsB3zRve, dear children, the difference 
in the ſituation of the organs and veſſels 
for the collection and preparation of milk, 
in the body of a cow, or mare, from 
thoſe, which are aſſigned to theſe offices, 
in the body of a hare, a ſow, a cat, or 
other ſuckling animals, as well as in the 
human ſpecies, | 
THE uniperous beaſts, indeed, ſuch as 
cows, &c. have theſe organs hanging down, 
between their binder legs, that their young, 
which, from the very birth, are of conſi- 


derable height, may ſuck them readily, 


But, the multiperous heaſts, as they have, 
at leaſt, as many teats as they bring forth 
young at a birth, have theſe organs pla- 
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ced in twWo rows along their bellies, al. 
of them inclining to the ground. that their 
young, being at their birth very ſmall, 
may .eafily reach them, with their moutis, 
On the contrary, in 'the human ſpecies, 
milk is always conducted to the breaſt, and 
the mother ſuckles her child between thoſe 
arms, in which the fecble ſuckhng muſt 
be held, that he may ſmile ujon his mo. 
ther, and the enraptured mother upon 
him. How charmingly wonderful! by what 
channels is the milky nutriment ſo wy 
diſtributed in different creatures? why it 
muſt be collected in theſe, into veſſels a. 
long their belly, becauſe their young are 
lou, but in thoſe, between their hindet 
legs, becauſe their young are high, and, 
again, in the human ſpecies in the breath 
of the alfeQiorae mother, becauſe | her 
ſuckling is feeble, and muſt be nurſed n 
ber arm! 

Tussz rules, dear children, are always 
obſerved by nature; in no inſtance are 
they neglected. Is it poſſible, then, 
that ſuch a beneficial regularity ſhould in- 
variably proceed either from inattentive 
fate, or varying chances? how ſtrongly doe: 
this arrangement argue the. exiſtence of a 
provident and intelligent Creator! 

ALL theſe animals live upon half ani. 
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1 and even che 
the carnivorous beaſts 


mated graſs, and 
fleſh is:dedd which 


feed. upon. Although there is life and 


various ſenſes in the old ones, yet they 
ſingly have but one life, and but one ſenſe 
of ſeeing, ot hearing, of taſting, of feel- 
mg, or of ſmelling. From whence, then, 
are derived the new and multiplied lives, 
and ſenſes, of their: reſpective young? _ 
THAT water ſhould produce drovght, 
or fire moiſture, would not be more ab- 
ſurd than to ſuppoſe, that half animated 
and ſenſeleſs graſs, or grain, ſhould, of 
itſelf, be capable of producing life, and 
ſenſe. For, as cold water will remain 
cold, and never be hot, if not acted u 
on by heat, ſo dead and ſenſeleſs food 
will remain fo, if not impregnated by an 
enlivening, and a quickening, power. 
Weak, then, and truly ignorant as 
youth may be, you can not, dear chil- 
dren. be ſo much fo, as to think, that either 
dead and ſenſeleſs food, or fate, and chance, 
which are allo-ed to be dead, and ſenſe- 
leſs, can be the author of any thing li- 
ving, and ſenſible. In every living crea- 
ture, therefore, you muſt acknowledpe a 
Creator, who, being the. very fountain of 
life, and ſenſation, hath quickened and en- 
livened them all, and even theſe four- 
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Footed animals, which are (0; vſef6b" to 
chem, yet ſo much- abuſed by them. 

O] dear. children, never ra ſhly, and! in. 
folently, wrong, or abuſe, theſe ereatures, 
ſince they are, undeniably, the workman. 
thip, and property, of the Creator, and 
not yours | never enjoy any benefits from 
their faculties without my and wor 
{hi pping, their n 
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DisCoURSE XII. | 


0X MAN, IN GENERAL, AND, IN, PARTI 
CULAR, HIS BONES, ARTERIES, ie 
= HEART; EARS," AND NOSE. l 


N places, my children, where, for the 

inſtruction of young ſurgeons, the. bo- 
dies of executed criminals, as well as pro- 
figate, and irrecoverably infeted; perſons, 
who die in hoſpitals, are delivered into 
the hands of anatomiſts, for diſſection; and, 
where the poor and incurable diſpoſe of 
their bodies, at their own option, to be 
diſſected. after they are dead, ſuch experi- 


ments, as I have mentioned, relating to 


the bones, entrails, arteries, veins, &c. of 
brute animals, can be frequently made on 
thoſe of the human body. But, as often 
as I have attended theatres, where the pro- 


Ifeſſors of that ſcience, were emplo;ed in 
ſhewing a; human keleton, and diſplaying 


its various bones, I have been irrefraga- 
bly convinced of our being framed by a 
power infinitely intelligent, and great. And, 
if ever you ſhould happen o ſce a human 
keleton, and attentively obſerve the meft 
harmonious arrangement. of all i:s benes, 
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you will, no doubt, receive therefrom the 
ſame conviction. 

Bur, as the body of a — d the 
human mind much more than tliat of a 
brute animal, I chearfully continued to at- 
tend the demonſtrations. and leftures, of a- 
natomiſts, and found that they leave no- 
thing unexplored; in their inquiries into 
the ſtructure of the human body, and have 
laudably carried, their reſearehes into its 
moſt minute textures, and connexions, ſo, 
that it is impoſſible for me to enumerate 
all the wonders, which they have diſco- 
vered, and I muſt, therefore, confine my 
obſervations to a few remarkable particulars, 

AFTER having attended to the circula- 
non of the blood, and explored the foun- 
tain from whence it ſprings, and the chan- 
nels of its continual flux, and reflux; after 
letting all the blood out of the arteries, and 
veins, they inject wax, commonly of a red- 
iſn colour, into them, fo, that one may 
diſcern almoſt all theſe veſſels of a man's bo- 
dy, diveſted from fleſh, and ſkin; juſt as 
mens bones may be ſeen in a ſkeleton, 
Such a fight as this muſt, ever, ſtrike the 
human heart with the moſt awful admira- 
tion ef 2 frame ſo marvellous, and com- 
plete, as the human body. 

VSsssLs of conſiderable length, altogether 
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filled. wirh blood, are wound up into a ball; 
in the brcaſt of a man, which conſtitutes 
his heart. We ou ſcarcely conceive that 
ſuch extended veſſels, filled with a fluid; 
cant be wound up into a large and heavy 
ball, without taping the on of that 
uid. 

- PROPERLY ſpeaking, dear ee there 
is only one artery in a man's body, but, 
like a great tree, it extends various branch- 
es, and innumerable ſhoots, to the remot- 
eſt parts. Though interſperſed: amongſt 
bones, fleſh, and ſkin, all of which are 
df ſome weight, and muſt cauſe à certain 
compreſſion, yet, the circulaticn of the blood 
is never ſtopped, not even in the moſt 
minute ramifications, by all the heavy maſ- 
ſes which preſs upon them. They meet 
with no obſtacle in their way, and extend 
their innumerable, and exquiſitely fine, ra- 
mifications, and penetrating all the muſ- 
cles, they direct the fluid they contain into 
the fineſt extremeties. I his artery ſpreads 
uſelf moſt minutely, and moſt invariably, 
through all bodies of the fame ſpecies : 
ſay, then, dear | chikiren, © where . ſhall 


we find extreme exactneſs in calculation, 
operation, and direction, if not in theſe 
particulars, evincing the {kill and Work- 
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manſhip of à moſt. ann and provi- 
dent, Creator? eien © 
„ Lr a man throw u on a table as ma- 
ny yards of thread as there are yards of 
arteries, and veins, in his body. If the 
thread ſhould fall, even in a ſingle caſe, ex- 
panded into innumerable twigs, and lhoots, 
reſembling thoſe. of the arteries, and veins, 
in the body of a man, then, we may be- 
9 — chance might have wrapt up our 
mortal frames, and provided all our bo- 
dies with theſe neceſſary canals. As this 
will never be the caſe, ve can never ad- 
mit of ſo abſurd a ſuppoſition. But, for 
the preſent, let us attend to the exterior 
rts only, and leave the interior, and more 
intricate, parts ol the body, WE a ſuture 
conſideratiooon. 

BRHOL D, then, Fang 1 5 arte- 
ries, and the veins, ' many of which viſi- 
bly.  Overſpread your. bodies, and appear 
through the tranſparent ſkin. Behold! 
your ands, in particular; your arms, and 
your feet. See how theſe veſſels run a- 
long the ſides of your joints, and knuc— 
kles, when you will, perhaps, ſuppoſe they 
might as well croſs and traverſe them. 
Whereas, if they did traverſe them, the 
circulation, of the blood would be more 
liable to be ſtopped, and your hands and 
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feet” fliffened, and benumbed, whenever 
you ' ſhould attempt to cloſe your hands, 
to lay bold of any thing, or to bend your 
knees, in order to fit en. 

GREAT as is the number of Lauckles- 
in your body, and of branches of Weins, 
diſperfed through your whole frames, yet, 
im no place doth any part of theſe branches, 
er any conſiderable thoot of them, run acroſs 
2 knuckle ? thus, none of your members 
are, at any time, ſtiffened, and incapable of 
motion. Can all thefe things, fo regular 
in themſelves, have been the operation of 
irregularity, and ſtupidity, of fate, or chance? 
had you been the creatures of, fate, or 
chance, what piteous monſters would you 
have been ! a chaos, indeed, of heteroge- 
neous parts, and breathing maſſes of in- 
coherent, and impotent, matter! 

MorzoveR, dear children, there are fuſ- 
pended in your ears a pair of drums, and 
drum-ſticks, . exquiſitely tender. The air, 
beating unon theſe drums, with theſe ſticks, 
announces to us all external ſounds. You. 
well know of what great advantage it is 
to you to receive the information which 
they convey, and how precious theſe or- 
gans muſt, therefore, he to you. But, 


reflect on the tender, and deſicate, ſtrue- 


as well as on the importance of the 


8 


ture, as 
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offices, of theſe organs, and conſder, where 
ou would have placed them, de Avent 
weir being -injured-z.; admitting, that the 
Creator had entruſted them entirely to you, 
in order to preſerve them for yourſelves. 
A hbetter ſituation than theſe; winding 
cavities in your ears could not be found. 
How abſolutely neceſfary, therefore, are theſe 
wonderful appertures *, even. in; reſpeQ to 
the preſervation: of - theſe organs, without 
tegar:| to the ſound, and its due reception! 
OsekRVE, dear children, the inſects | 
how almoſt all of them ſeek for holes, in 
which they may dwell, or breed. You 
will hardly find a hole without them; and 
could they be lodged. any where better than 
in theſe. windings of the ears? jv. ould. not 
theſe: be preferred by them, for. thoſe pur- 
p::ſes, on account of their warmth? what, 
ten, would be your condition, had ſtupid, 


— 1 am ndt afraid of incurring the cenſures of the can- 
did, för ſingling out ſuch parts of men as might have 
heen deſcribed; in brute animals. As my deſign is to 
onnect the thoughts of the Moſt High, with every thin 

| Aubke, I muſt ſpeak ſingly of amo every ſpecies o 
things. But, a8 ſprightly youths wilt not dwell long upon 
one, and the ſame, el. I muſt conform to their tem- 
Pers In fine, as the ſenſes of my fellow-creatures are 
omewhat delicate, at leaſt, 'Tather averſe to an attentive 
contemplation of the heart, veins, blood, eyes, cars, noſe, 
and hair of a beaſt, I muſt ſpeak of theſe wonderſul 
things only in relation to men themſelves, znd no farther 


* 
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and careleſs, fate, or chance," framed your 
body, and your ears? | 
!INEXPRESSIBLE is the Cerivrt, ben, by 
Fog accident, the viſcous matter in the 
ears is wanting, ſo that an inſect may creep 
into them, there to reſide. -I 10 re- 
collect, ich terror, the lamentable out- 
eries of a perſon, whom 1, once, ſaw thus 
afflicted, and ſuch cries I ſhould have had 
cauſe to utter myſelf, had I been the work 
manthip of ſtupid fate, or chance. Oy 
would not have protected me from ſuc 
dif na]! accidents by conſtructing the in- 
ward pres of my head for the preparati- 
o of that acrid matter, which, being con- 
ture les reted into the cavities of the ears, 
obittusts the way, and diſguſts the inſecds. 
Ir nothing more than excretion from 
the mterior parts of the head had been 
nece{lary, this viſcous, acrid, and bitter, 
matter could have found its way, either 
by peripiration, er through the mouth, or 
by the noſe, But, for the protection of 
the organs of hearing, there was a neceſ- 
ſi.y for the formation of proper channels, 
leading ty the ears, and that theſe channels 
ub abound in a viſcous, and acrid, mat- 
ter. Does. not this evince the fingular 
care of the Creator? 


TI know not, dear children, whether the 
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excrements of any living creature; are & ve |! 
diſguſting as that there is no kind of inſects for t 
that will not taſte the fame, and find it re. hic! 
liſhable : but, I know, that the excretion of | our 
the ears is made diſtaſteful to every-inſe&, infeſt 
_ otherwiſe we ſhould, be unable to keep off Al 
all the flies, that would continually ſwarm If great 
about our ears, and impede our hearing. the 
Here, then, even in the preparation of the as y. 
excretions, there appears to be an exemp- | whic 
tion from the common laws of nature, I your 
but, it is an exemption that is favourable like 
to men, and, apparently, deſigned for the not 
expreſs purpoſe of excluding inſets from the I matt: 
ears, and meking them a dreadtul labyrinth © woul 
to theſe creatures, that men may nyt be come 
haraſſed with excruciating pains, for 
Ac, for all the riches in the world, ep⸗ 
I would not loſe my noſe, fo diſguſting is for i 
the appearance of thoſe who have met with praiſ 
this m:sfortune. ' Yet, notwithſtanding its I ated 
ſymmetry, and the benefit derived from it, © or © 
as the organ of ſmelling, the noſe might I unis 
have been infeſted with inſects, and with 
other ſmall, animals, had not he whe tra- 
med my body, ſecured me from theſe in- bp 
truders, by that rapid ſtream of air which 
1 conſtantly inhile, and exhale. The ex- 
cretions from the noſe, . you ſce, are iuch 
as invite inſects. How often, then, ſhould 
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we have reaſon to complain, was It not 
for this tide of air in our noſes, without 
which we could neither ſneeze, nor blow 
our noſes, or drive off the inſets, that 

ADVERT, alſo, my children, to the 
great difference which prevails between 
the ſubſtance of which your noſes, as well 


as your ears, are formed, and that of 


which your other parts are compoſed. Were 
your noſes, and your ears, altogether fleſhy, 
like ſome other parts of your body, and 
not cartilaginous, or griſly, ſuch corroſive 
matter, in both your noſes and ears, 
would frequently eat into them, and be- 
come painful to you, Expreſsly, then, 
for your benefit, a peculiar ſubſtance is 
prepared, and whom are you to magnify 
for it, in thankſgivings, and in ſongs of 
praiſe ? whom but the Almighty, who cre. 
ated every thing that lives, that moves, 


or exiſts, throughout the infinity of the 
univerſe ? 
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DISCOURSE XII. 


ON THE TONGUE, HAIR, EYE-LIDS,. EYE- 


| BROWS, AND EYES, OF MEN. 


"AVING ſeen men eating and drink. 
ing whoſe tongues had been cut out, 


Þ am convinced, that I have no abſolute 


neceſſity for a tongue, althou intended 
by the Creator to derive nouriſhment from 
eating, Yet, were it otherwiſe, why was 
it formed of a ſubſtance entirely different 
from that of my legs, and of others of 
my members ? what neceffity was there for 
enduing it with another ſenſe, different 
from that which my arms, or fingers, are 
endued with, when touched? that Almighty 


Being who created me, exerted his pow- 


ET — my benefit, and choſe a particular 
kind of fleſny ſubſtance for my tongue, 
rather than leave my heart empty, and 
void of all the manifold ſweetnefſes, which 
the taſting of ſo great a profuſion of the 
relſhing productions of nature affords, Is 
it poſſible, then, dear children, that we 
ſhould all enjoy theſe benefits, thus diſ- 
penſed by the Creator, and, ſtill, not th-nk 


him kind, and gracious ? 


As the fame caules are always produc- 
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tive of the ſame effects, you muſt wonder 
to ſee long hair cover your ſkulls, and the 
hinder parts of your head, whilſt ſhort 


hair grows on your faces, and on the 


arches over your eyes, although, at the 
fame time, your fore-heads are bald. If 
the head, being the moſt bony, and the 
leaſt fleſhy, part of the body, is naturally 
he moſt productive of hair, the fore-head, 
being as bony as the ſkull, ought not ap- 
parently to be bald, nor the hair about 
the eyes to be ſhort, But, as this great 
difference in the hair is not to be deri- 


ved from an entire equality in the various 
parts of the head, fo, I muſt derive it 


from an in inequality in their frame, and 
conſtruction. But, then, you may, per- 
haps, inquire, for what reaſon the Crea- 


tor thinks this inequality in things, feem- 
| ingly trifling, worthy of his continual at- 


tention, when even men would not think 
them ſo? | os 


IT is clear, my children, on the ſup- 


poſition that there were no particular at- 
tention, and proper direction, in the frame 
of the head, that the elements effecting 
che growth of the long hair of the ſku]l 


might ſhift their ſtation to the eyes, and 
cover the face; znd, that the fame ele- 


ments, oppoſing the growth of hair in the 
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fore- head, might, by refiding in the ſkull, 
render it aitogether bald, &c. If this were 
the caſe, what disfigured looks would men 
Rot have; and young men, and young 
women, in particular, whoſe appearances 
are now extremely graceful? how greatly 

would it, alſo, obſtruct the fight, even 
now, but, much more would it — done 
ſo in ancient times, When neither knives, 
nor ſciſſars, were to be had? do you not, 
then, ſee the glorious Creator, even in 
theſe trifling things? do you not fee him 
deſignirg your benefit, and really effect- 
ing it? | | 

Yov are not ignorant of him who hath 
aſſerted, that even the hairs of our heads 
are numbered by our father in heaven, 
and I wculd not have you to think this 
a mere rhetorical exaggeration, As hair, 
in' general, cannot grow in a place where 
the requiſites for its growth are wanting, 
ſo, it muſt abſolutely grow where none of 
theſe requiſites are wanting, and, it muſt 
grow longer, or ſhorter, according to the 
amount ot thoſe requiſites for the growth 
of either longer, or ſhorter, hair, As this 
cannot admit of a rational doubt, fo, it 
is not to be controverted, that the Cre- 
ator of both men and beaſts, before he 
adorned, and covered, them with hairs, muſt 


- 
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have calculated,: and; afierwards, produced, 
the amount of the requiſites for every one 
of their hairs, "Thus, then, not only the 
ſingle hairs of men, but, alſo, thoſe of 
beaſts, not enly wholly, as they are plan- 
ted in their bodies, but even in their mi- 
nuteſt parts, and requiſites, are individual- 
ly numbered. Inconceiveable, indeed, I 
readily confeſs, hy our limited concepti- 
ons, yet, it is as ſure as that we live! 
- ARE you ſtartled at this, my ſerious, aſ- 
ſertion? come! behold, this very little and 
tender hair, which I took from the head 
of your brother, through my microſcope. ! 
is it not hollowed, as if it had been bo- 
red ! examine as many of them as you will. 
Are any of them irregulariy pertygrated ? 
recollect, what you have ſcen yourſelves 
of the effects of fate, and cance, relative 
to bones, arteries, veins, and entrails, aid 
feel the very preſence of an Almighty, and 
oy n Creator, even in the ſmallcit 
air! 1 . 
THERE is not one hair on your body 
but what has bcen faſhioned, and implan- 
ted, by Almighty God. Will he not, then, 
fee, and. obſerve, you, who have fo Gdil- 
tinaly ſeen, and obſerved, even the ſmall- 
eft hair of your 12" wich a' ſingle glance; 
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he has penetrated their ſubtilely fine ele- 
ments, when they were diſperſed in the 
darkneſs of chaos, and with ſuch a glance 
can he not, likewiſe, penetrate :the darkeſt, 
and moſt concealed, of your thoughts ? 
ſurely, dear. children, moſt ſurely, he doth 
penetrate then, bY 
_ Ir letters written by the Creator's own 
hand were delivered, or his own ſpeech di. 
rected, by word of mouth, to you, imme- 
diately from heaven, could they be more 
evincing proofs of his exiſtence, and of his 
ſpecial attention, to you, than you now 
have, in every one of the members of your 
bodies, and even in every hair of your head? 
no ſpeeches, no letters, no vifions, could 
declare, and diſplay, the extent of his 
power, and his univerſal, and eſpecial, pro- 
vidence, and wiſdom, ſo evidently, ſo in- 
controvertibly, ſo univerſally, and ſo conti- 
nually, as all theſe infinite qualities are diſ- 
played in every thing that exiſts, through- 
out the univerſe, | 
V1sioNns, communications, or voices ſeem- 
_ ingly from heaven, might be produced by de- 
ſigning fellow-creatures, to deceive us, but your 
own members are not in this predicament, 
Thoſe might, allo, appear to be but dreams, 
or illuſions of the imagination, but, your 
members are real, and ſenſible, objects, Li- 
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able to no deception. And, indeed, all 
voices, and communications from heaven; 
could declare no more than what we ſee; 
with our own eyes, and comprehend, by our 
ſenſes, that the author of nature is Almigh- 
ty in power, and infinite in wiſdom, and in 
grace. : 
' ALL your members, therefore, are like 
ſo many well authenticated lettters, written 
by the Creator's own hand, and dehvered 
into yours. How could you, then, deny 
his exiſtence, and moſt eſpecial attention. 
COMMUNICATIONS, voices, and appari- 
tions from heaven, are, indeed, but trifles 
in compariſon with any one natural object, 
which requres a pr:ater exertion of power, 
and of intelligence, than can be requiſite 
for the former. Nevertheleſs, the thoughts 
leſs multitude is conſtantly wiſhing for ſuch 
apparitions, and ſuch. voices from heaven, 
not conſidering, that if they were as fre- 
quent as they wiſh them to be, they would 
become as familiar to them as the works 
of creation now are, and mjght be much 
more reaſonably conceived to be the ef- 
fects of blind fate, and chance, than the 
outward works of the creation, 

WHAT it was not beneath the dignity 
of the Creator to produce, it can never be 
beneath the dignity of humble man to con- 
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ſider, and to reflect upon. Although, 
therefore, the generality of mankind may 
think it trifling, or unworthy, to muſe up- 
on their hair; yet, you, I hope, will not 
think ſo. And, in ſo doing, you will find 
it 3 remarkable, that the hairs on the 
eye-lids, and thoſe of the eye-brows, dif- 
fer from each other, and both of them 
from the hairs on the ſkull, as well 28 
in the beard, and, moreover, are different- 
ly placed, and arranged. N 

TRosk on the eye-lids are not placed 
upon the whole ſurface of thoſe parts, 
but only on their extremities, and project 
for their defence. While, on the con- 
trary, thoſe on the eye-brows he cloſe to 
the ſkin; yet are arched, and bent down- 
wards, though they might have been al- 
together levelled, and extended, or, if arch- 
ed, the arch might have been the reverſe 
of what it, now, is. 

Bur, if they had been formed in a 
ſtraight direction, or arched reverſely, you 
will eafily conceive, my children, that the 
acrid fweat, from the fore-head, would filter 
through the eye-brows, and, thus, fall in- 
to the eyes. As this would be painful 
to men, ſo, you find it happily prevented 
by the arched arrangements of the hair, 
which. conſtitutes the eye-brows. 
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By this poſition, all the ſweat is divert» 
ed from. the eyes, and is conducted ever 


the cheeks, or over the noſe, and, thus, 


| we are preſerved from no ſmall inconve- 
nience. Ne 

SINCE, alſo, if the eye-lids were covered 
all over with hair, they could neither be 
opened, nor cloſed, with as much eaſe 
as they now are, you will comprehend, 
that in this caſe much more duſt, and e- 


ven inſets, would fly into the eyes. You 


will, alſo, comprehend, that the few hairs 
placed on the eye-lids, not only adorn the 
eye, but ſerve, like ſo many advanced guards, 
to prevent any hurtful thing from approach- 
mg, and immediately notifying the eye- 
lids to protect the eyes, by cloſing over 
them. Thus, dear children! even the 
little hairs of your eye lids teſtify that you, 


alſo, are kindly regarded by the beneficent 


Creator. 

- FRoM thoſe barbarians who, once, thought 
it a ſevere puniſhment afflicted on their 
moſt atrocious criminals, to cut off their 
eye-lids, you may learn, how. great a be- 
fit the Creator hath beſtowed upon you, 
in furniſhing you with theſe uſeful, as well 
as well as ornamental, parts, Without 
them you could neither walk, nor work, 
if your face were turned towards the re- 
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ſplendent beams of the ſun, ſince, in this 
caſe, they would- injure your light. Rain, 
and ſnow, and hail, would greatly annoy 
them, and duſt, as well as inſects, would 
prove materially injurious, 
Tnar he might preſerve both men 
and animals frum all theſe pains, the gra- 
cious author of nature has beſto ved upon 
men, beaſts, birds, and fiſh, ſuch eye, lids; 
and to make the rational creation the more 
ſenſible of his benevolenee, lo! what a 
wonderful ſubſtance he has formed for their 
eye-lids: it is za ſpecies of fkin, quite dif- 
ferent from the common ſkin. It is for- 
med without joints; yet, it is agile, and 


more pliable than the beſt jointed of our 


members, ſo that it -can twinkle by its 
own agility, and there is hardly. any fuc- 
ceſſion in nature ſo quick, nor hardly any 
diviſion of time ſo minute, as the twink- 
ling of our eye-lids, This can be for 
no other purpoſe. than to convey to the 
mind the moſt immediate warning of ap- 
proaching danger. — TIF. | 
Bur, as all this would not be ſauffici- 
ent to keep the eyes free from duſt, and 
inſects, which might intrude, when they 
are neceſſarily open, ſprings are made to 


flow from our heads, diſtributing the clear - 
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eſt water into our eyes, to preſerve them 
clear, and moiſt. : 
Ap, with retpe to the eyes themſelves, 
beſide their wonderful, and inſerutable, for- 
mation, where, my <iildien, are they pla- 
ced? ou ere,“ as Job ftronbly ex- 
prefles the idea, ** poured out Ike milk, 
and curdled like cheeſe.” When this hare 
pened, why did not theſe drops which 
curdle i into your eyes, fall into your face, 
on both of your checks, or on your breaft, 
and neck, or on ſome other part of your 
body? how wonderful is it, that theſe drops 
ſhould always fall in the moſt convenient 
place! 35 2 
Misr not they have formed them 
ſelves on the prominent parts of your fa- 
ces? if ſo, your eyes might have been im- 
mediately daſhed out, whenever you fell, or 
received a blow. Or rather, were they not 
deſignedly placed where they are fixed, as 
if fortified by the ſtrongeſt bones, not on- 
ly being ornamental to your faces, but, al- 
ſo, protecting your eyes from accidents, in 
the ſame manner, as men are preſerved 
from the exploſion of cannon, behind pa- 
rapets, and ramparts ? 

My dear children; not to over-charze 
your mental faculties with the repreſentati- 
on of too many great, and wonderful, things 


* 
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in nature, it would be better, Fa to 
repeat thoſe which I have already alledged, 
than to adduce others. But, I cannot Pd 


bear diſcourſing with you reſpecting athe- 


_ iſts, that you may have a paternal caution 
| to avoid ſuch opinions as would naturally 
lead you into errors, into vices, and unhap- 
pineſs. b 
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"B£$COURSE.XIV. 
oN THEORET1C ATHEISTS, . 


DO not know, dear children, whether 

there are in this country any theoretic 
atheiſts; that is to ſay, perſons who pro- 
fels to believe, that fate, and chance, are 
the original cauſes of things, and not ra- 
ther God, of whoſe being, and providence, 
[ have given you ſuch convincing proofs, 
in the preceeding diſcourſes. In other coun- 
tries I know there are ſome ſuch perſons ; 
and [ have read their books, containing the 
arguments for their belief, or rather their 
non- belief. | 

As far as I have obſerved (and charity 
inclines me to the opinion) they are not fo 
criminal as is commonly repreſented, Their 
errors lie chiefly in their inattention to thoſe 
fignal proofs of wiſdom, and of kindueſs, 
which you may trace in all the works of 
nature, and which are, indeed, inconteſt- 
able. 

Be this as it may; ſhould you ever hap- 
pen to meet with ſuch atheiſts, be not a- 
fraid of them! I do not adviſe you to keep 
at ſuch a diſtance, as no: to attend to their 
arguments. ae I love you exceed- 

( 
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ingly, and hope never to tell you an un. 
truth, yet, I am a man, and the ahleſt, 
and moſt well-meaning, are ſubject to er- 
rors. Men are., allo, too often ſwaved 
by ſome prejudices, more or leſs percept- 
ible, Theret:re, all that I can adviſe vou 
to, is to recollect the manitold arguments 
which you have heard from me, in my 
former diſcourſes, together with your own 
_ obſervations on this ſubject; then, to com- 
pare the arguments of an atheiſt with 
them, and to prefer thoſe which have moſt 
weight. Juſtice requires this, and, if juſ- 
tice had always been done in matters of 
religion to all diſſenters, there would, now, 
have been none, for truth is illuſtrated by 
inveſtigation. +20 EY: 

I have always found, in every thing a- 
round me, thouſinds, and thouſands, of the 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt evident, arguments to 
prove the very exiſtence not only of a 


moſt powerful, but, alſo, of an all good, 


and all-wiſe. Creator. Not a ſingle ar- 
gument could | ever find in favour of fate, 
or chance, which was, in any degree, con- 
cluſive : of all this, dear children, I can 
moſt ſolemnly affure you. —_ 
ALL arguments in favour of fate, or chance, 
involve the ſufferings of all the living crea- 
tures, on this earth, A man muſt, in- 
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deed, be blind, or obſtinate, even to dull- 
neſs, who can deny, that there are great, 
painful, and even undeſerved, ſufferings, 
common to all, that breathe upon earth, 
For inſtance, what crime hath an inno- 
cent bird committed, that it thould be torn 
to pieces by the rapacious vulture, or kill- 
ed, and devoured, by man? | 
 OmNiIPoTENCE, no doubt, could pre- 
vent theſe ſufferings. We are ready o 
fuppoſe, that unwearied and unreſtrained 
benevolence would have prevented them. 
e Is there a more ſerious truth,“ exclaims 
the atheiſt, than that he who created all 
creatures, can not be benevolent, but, on 
the contrary, that, if there is ſuch a Be- 
ing, he muſt be improvident, and even 
malevolent, and nearly ſuch as fate, and 
chance, are thought to be!“ 

Ar another time, I ſhall ſhow you the 
fallacy of this their reaſoning, yea, I will 
ſhew you clearly, that even from theſe 
ſufferings men ought to infer the exiſtence 
of an all-wiſe, and all-benevolent Creator, 
and might be induced to doubt of, yea, 
to deny, the Crea:or's infinite benevolence, 
had he not expoſed men, and all their 
fellow-creatures, to ſufferings, and to pain- 
ful accidents, As you cannot yet com- 


prehend all that may be ſaid on this point, 
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it will: be :ſufficient to offer but one par. 
ticular in ſupport of this my fentiment, 
that you may conceive how "ſuch: thoughts, 
and inferences, can enter the mind ef your 
father. Liſten, then, to me, my children 
Or the Roman emperor Caligula we 
are told, and may believe the ſtory, that 
be was ſo fond of a certain horſe, that 
he decreed to him all the honours of a 
Roman conſul, whieh, at that time, was 
the higheſt dignity in the whole empire: 
theie honours were, accordingly, paid 'to 
him, aad the horſe actually -ate at -the 
emperor's: table, out of diſhes of gold, though 
the animal had never done, or fuffered, a- 
ny thing remarkable for his fervice, I 
myſelf have ſeen an inſtance ſomewhat ſi- 
milar in the ſtables of the late king of Pruſ- 
iz. That monarch cauſed a very old 
horſe, who had lot all his teeth, to be 
fed with meal, and to ibe particularly at- 
tended; becauſe, when greivouſſy wound- 
ed, the noble animal had reſolutely ſuſ- 


tained his maſter, and had preſetved him 


from death, or captivity. 

Nr ARLY two thoufand years have e- 
lpfed ſince Caligula, that monſter in hu- 
man ſhape, was .emperor of the Romans, 
Whoever has heard of his conduct towards 
his horſe, hath not admired, but bath ri- 
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diculed, him for it. But, on the contrary, 
whoever has heard the ſtory of the king 
of Pruſſia's horſe, muſt admire that he- 
To's kindneſs, and muſt eſteem him for 


nis rr . 
Fo a rational being it is diſpleaſing 
indeed, to ſee extreme benevolence exert- 
ed towards the unmerited; and govern- 
ments may honourably, and amply, provide 
for the diſabled meriting citizens, but muſt 
incur our cenſure as ſoon as they provide 
for the unmeriting :s well as for thoſe. 
The ſame is to be faid, did government 
entertain the gallant youth in ſplendour, 
and, yet not require their ſervices, but, on 
the contrary, prevent their being expoſed 
to dangers, in the cauſe of the communi- 
ty. Who is there who would not ſcorn 
ſuch governments, and diſpiſe a youth who 
could think himſelf happy in a total indo- 
tence ? 

Now, my children, not to create things 
when there is power ſufficient to create 
them, and not to produce as many crea- 
tures as can be rendered happy, is not 
conformable to ſupreme goodneſs, and be- 
nevolence, The all- benevolent author of 
nature will, therefore, continue to produce 
as many creatures as can poſſibly be made 
happy ; and, Pat he does fe. 


N 
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SOME of theſe creatures, being deſtitute 
of reaſon, can only be paſſive in. his ſcr- 
vice, to attain the ends of creation; o- 
thers, as, for inſtance, men, can, be both 
paſſive, and active. Both of theſe. are the 
complements of thoſe purpoſes. . 
theſe the Creator muſt cauſe to procreate, 
Have they effeQed his purpoſes ; have they 
ſuffered, in ſo doing, then, he will _ 
the more care of them, and every think- 
ing creature will rejoice on account of his 

enerous recompenſationss. 

Bur, had any creature neither anſwered 
any good end of exiſtence, nor ſuffered a- 
ny evil for the common cauſe of creati- 


on; if, notwithſtanding this, the author 


of nature ſhould confer bleſſings, after bleſ- 
fings, upon them, every rational being muſt 
be diſpleaſed wich him, and think him a Ca- 
ligula-Ike governor, who could take plea- 
ſures in conferring unmerited favours. It 
is for this, alſo, that the will. of -Ged is 
done in heaven, and angels, and archan- 
gels, adminiſter to their Creator. Heb. i. 


14. And who, but mult deſpiſe them, 


were they not miniſtering, ſpirits, and rather 
indolent Ike the youth, abovementioned. 
Bur, as I have, already, ſaid, you (hall 
hear more of this, at another time. M hat 
hath been obſerved by me, will ſuffice, at 


Both of 
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leaſt, to leſſen: the force of this atheidical 
argument. However, left this ſhould not 
be ſufficient, I will ſhew you how to op- 
poſe this kind of atheiſts, in another manner. 
Tnosz atheiſts, who would perſuade you 
5 the non- exiſtence of a rational, and 
moſt benevolent, author of nature, would 
either be reputed rational, and wiſe, men, 
or irrational, and unwiſe, Aſk, then, a- 
ny of them, for what they will be held ? 
and do not fear to grant them Whatever 
they pretend to. 
Wovlp they be. accounted yu 
and unwiſe, you may reply, that thinking 
yourſelves rational beings, you ſhould de- 
grade yourſelves from rationality to irra- 
tionality, and from wiſdom to folly, did 
you follow their advice. Bat, atheiſts, will 
immediately tell. you, that they think them- 
ſelves more rational than moſt other men, 
and far beyond the comprehenſion, of thou- 
fands. , They will add, that it is for this 
reaſon, that they humanely condeſcend to 
inform the underſtandings. of others, in 
order to baniſh from their, hearts a. tear 
altogether, unreaſonable... Granting them, 
alſo, rationality, and, wiſdom, dear chil- 
dren, alk them, by what means they have 
proved, or can prove, their own wiſdom, and 
rationality? here you will find them at a loſs. 
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Ty Cannot prove their wiſdom, and 

rationality, unleſs they can produce ſome 
noble plans which they have deeply laid, 
and ſome adequate means which they have 
applied to the accompliſhment of theſe plans, 
notwithſtanding many difficulties,” and im- 
pediments, But, in either caſe, the athe- 
iſts muſt either renounce their own ration- 
ality, or admit that of the Creator. 
For, let them enumerate all the noble 
plans which they have formed, yea, let 
them repreſent the noble plans of other 
perſons, as if they were their own; Jet 
them tell you of thoſe means which they 
have contrived for the execution of their 
Plans, in order to overcome every obſta- 
cle m their way; yet, never oppoſe them 
with warmth: grant them all which they 
33 to, but, you may reaſon with them 
thus: | 

Becavse of the many noble plans which 
2 have formed, you expect that we ſhall 

eheve you to be rational beings, and wiſe 
men: and fo we do. But, your plans 
are not ſo numerous, nor ſo complicated, 
ſo univerſally extended, and ſo univerſally 
beneficial, as thoſe which we have diſcove- 
red in nature: (Diſcourſes 1.--- xm.) how, 
then, can you deny the wiſdom, and ra- 
tionality, of the author of nature, at the 
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ſame time that you claim the admiration 
of your own, in the few, and very con- 
trated, plans which you have offered? 
Ir you can realize means equal to the 
execution of 'your plans, we willingly: draw 
a concluſion in favour of your wiſdom, 
But, is there any thing in nature, for which 
the great author of it hath not made a 


moſt adequate, and permanent, proviſion, * 


as well for individuals, as fer the ſpecies 
at large? do not all things in nature ad- 
mirably promote, and coincide, with theſe 
plans? do they not overcome the mani- 
fold obſtacles which they meet with ! (Dif- 
courſes 1,---x111.) how, then, can we eſteem 
you as rational beings, and not, likewiſe, 
the author of all nature ? ; 

IF the innumerable plans which are fo ob- 
vious in nature, and the perfect harmony of 
all the many means by which theſe plans are 
accompliſhed, do not evince the rationality 
of the author of nature, your few infigni- 
ficant plans, and little favourite means, 
cannot, ſurely, evince your rationality. If, 
notwithſtanding theſe great, and evident, 
plans, and means, you can imagine nature 
to de the work of an irrational, and ſtu- 
pid, author, like fate, and chance, we muſt, 
n--twithſtanding your plans, and means, 
think you ſtupid, and irrational, We muſt 
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think, that it were better for you to be fi. 
lent, and rather to liſten to the doctrine of 
others, than to preſume to teach the peo. 
J FF" 
Ix you, feriouſly, reflect upon theſe things, 
dear children, I am not afraid that any of 
theſe atheiſts will ever gain an aſcendency 
over your minds, fo, as to cauſe you to 
doubt of the exiſtence of a Creator, who is 
not only all-powerful, but, alſo, all- good, 
and all-wiſe,., _ FE 
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DISCOURSE XV. 
ON PRACTICAL ATHEISTS, 
FHYENERALLY, and in common 


converſation, you will hear, my cail- 
dren, mankind ſpeaking of Providence, and 
of a Creator, inconceiveably benevolent, 
and wife, At the ſame time, you will 


hear them acknowledge, that it is by the. 


grace, and power, of the Creator, that 
they have their limbs, their ſenſes, and 


every thing that is good, and of Which 


they have need. But, if you reflect upon 
the actions even of thoſe, who, thus, con- 
feſs the Deity, you will be aſtoniſhed at 
their conduct, reſpecting theſe things. 

WꝛnF their feet, arms. cars, eyes, and 
all the other menbers of their body, of 
their own making, and had men them- 
ſeives created beaſts, birds, and fruits, &c. 
by their own wiſdom, and power, they 


could not diſpoſe of them more abſolute- 


ly than they now do, though they ac- 
knowledge all theſe things to be the pro- 


perty of the Creator, and not their own. 


And, were there no Provide ce at all, but, 
on the contrary, were al things left to 
the difpoſition of irrational fate, and chance, 
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men, in general, could not be more ſor. 
rowful, and deiponding, than they now 
ate, though they ſolemnly profeſs to be- 
lieve in .a Providence, and would be apt 
to perſecute thoſe who ſhould venture to 
oppoſe this their profeſſion, Men thus 
inconſiſtent, and weak, may be called prac- 
tical atheiſts; and, when you obſerve them, 
and fee almoſt al! mankind, act as if there 
were no Provideace, no ſuch Creat-r, and 
proprietor, as | have evinced to exiſt, you 
may, I fear, be led to doubt, if not of 
the Creator's exiſtence, at leaſt, of his e- 
ſpecial attention to every fingle thing, as 
well as te every application of things, 
Fog, how could men invade, abufe, and 
deitroy, the property of another, deſtined 
for the beſt purpoſes, if they firmly. be. 
lieved, that the proprietor was not igno- 
ranc of their invaſions, and abuſes, but was 
an eye-witneſs thereof, and ſo irreſiſtibly 
powerful as to be able to cruſh them to 
atoms, in a moment. 

MEN who can act in ſuch a way ſeem 
to deny, or to doubt, of the exiſtence of 
ſuch a proprietor. Young people are wont 
to adhere to the maxims of that party 
wich is the moſt numerous; they are 


wont to aſſume their ſentiments, and con- 


tract their habits, » | 
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Tus, dear children, the human race 
continually running in purſuit of plea- 
ſure, and preſuming they ſhall find it in 
viſible things, do not attend to what is 
inviſible, and Joſe the thoughts of their 
Creator, particularly in the hours of great 
giſſipation, when their unworthy paſſions 
have | been ſo rayſed as entirely to fill 
their narrow hearts. From which to in- 
fer, that there is no God, or that men 
did deny, or doubt _ the exiſtence of 
God, would, indeed, be as' falſe, and as 
abſurd, as to — that had children 
muſt neceſſarily me no, patents, or tu- 

tors. i 8 

Or _ oſtrich we are eredibly inform- 
ed, by travellers, ' and others, that at the 
approach of a man, he hides his head a- 
mong the buſnies, and thinks himſelf quite 
ſafe, and conecaled, from fight, though all 
the other pants pc his wann are Fxpoſed 
1 view. 12x59 1 

„Vo ſmile at. the great amplicity of 
this bird; but, I wiſh, you may never act 
in the ſame Goliſh manner, for almoſt all 
mankind 'frequently do ſo, | 
Haix their hearts, and their ſenſes, 
entangled among the thorns, and briars, of 
* Amke nee their views, = 
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thus, keep every other more excelletif thing 
from before their eyes; ſo that they 4 
only fee what is among theſe! briars, and 


thorns, and do not perceive the glory of 


the Deity, which ſhineth, on every fide 
about them. Like the oftrich, they fool. 
ifhly fancy, that they themſelves lie hid; 
:and« are- unperceived, even by the Deity. 
Thus, from a temporary inattention, and 
forgetfulneſs, ny often act as if there'w ere 
no God ET 

| BEWARE, dear Anden, of ever r copying 
after ſuch examples! beware' ef imagining, 
even for a' moment. that you are, at a 

time, unſeen, and unobſerved, by the Cre. 
ator, who, as you have heard, moſt atten- 


tentively obſerves every hair of your heads, 


yea, the moſt minute parts, not only, of 
"thoſe of men, but even of beaſts (Dif. 
courſe xiii.) Beware, .therefore, -my chil- 
dren, of falling into fo fatal al maxim, all 
though the human race ſhould be ſo 
nerally influenced by it, as to over-look, 
neglect, and forget, dhe all. provident, and 
all. attentive, Creator 

Ir is a great misfortune, indeed, th 
mankind, in general, are fo widely miſta- 
ken! it is à misfortune, that the intent of 


the Creator, reſpecting the membets, the 


faculties, and eſtates, of men, is ſo little un- 
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yon: that their worldly occupations are 
nted as if they ſtood in 4x gr 
Me or at leaſt excluded, true worſhip ; 

_ men's pains, and ſufferings, are nas 
equately valued! unhappy: race of mortals! 


who, by their miſtaken; opinions, muſt lofe 


the thoughts of God, and cannot juſtly: re- 
joice, neither in their doings, nor in their 
ſufferings. O!] that they would no long- 
er think themſelves the abſolute diſpoſers 
of what they are poſſeſſed. of, but, rather; 
conſider themſelves as the ſervants, and ſtew. 
ards, of God, whom he hath ſent into this 
world, as upon his eftate, there to labour, 
according to their reſpective abilities, for 
the 04 of his innumerable. family, under 
his direction ä 

Ir this were the caſe, men would be a- 
ble rightly to eſtimate their poſſeſſions, as 
well as their labours, and ſuffer ngs Then, 
men would have much greater proſpects 
of gain, than they now have, viz. thoſe 
—_— which, they conſume. But, ever 
conſider ng all their faculties, eſtates, &c. 
not as the tools, and implements, furniſh- 
ed to them by their Lord and Maſter, in or- 
der to work by them, upon his immeaſu- 
rable eſtate, for the benefit of the whole fa- 
mily, and, rather, thinking themſelves the 
abſolute proprietors of all, which hath, been 
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committed to them by their Ceeator,- the 


will, indeed, do nothing that bs net for th 5 
own ſakes, nor labour, but for their own be- E 
nefit, Their own feelings muſt, therefore, Ec 
tenvince them, that neither their dehgns, nor Ec 
their actions, and ſufferings, carry any merit ye 
with them, in the eyes of their Lord, and at 
that they have no reward to hope for frem 0¹ 
eithet their exertioris, or their ſufferings. The of 
eannot, then, lift up their eyes -towar: w 
heaven :.* aſhamed of their own. conduct, n. 
they would wifh, that there was no God, 0 
2nd Lord, over them, and hard, very hard, re 
would it, then, be for ſuch to look for- w 
ward for futur ity, at the momem when they tl 
muſt leave behind them all tat — Fo ht 
to be their own. They may hear, in- to 
deed, of great rewards to come, but, 1 th 
fear, this will not releaſe them from a ve- Y 
ry rationa} doubt- of their ever obtaining ar 
| them. CCC e eee v. 
I ' wiſh, and hope, you may never re- he 
N ſemble ſuch, as thoſe defined, never pre- n. 
clude your fellow- creatures of what is Ot 
committed to you for diſpenſation, and th 
never convert the property of your Lord, rn: 
and Maſter, ſolely to your own private uſe! cc 
nor is there any reaſon, or inducement, for pe 
it, with regard to our glorious Creator. vi 


He will, no doubt, moſt graciouſly beſtow 
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upon. you much more than you can apro- 
priate to yourſelves, without his conſent. 
He is not looked upon as a ſelf. intereſt- 
ed, but as a generous, maſter,' and ſerv- 
ed, not becauſe he himſelf hath need of 
your ſervice, but, becauſe he is your Cre- 
ator, and benefactor, who, by your acti- 
ons, and ſufferings, in the common cauſe 
of creation, can adminiſter to the rational 
world new cauſes of admiration, and full- 
neſs of delight, not only in regard to his 
own mott gracious defizns, but, alſo, with 
reſpect to your conduct, and faittfulneis, 
wiich muſt render you truly amiable in 
the eyes of ſpirits, 

DA children ! never he ſo raſh as 
to condemn, or deffife, thoſe of your bre- 
theren, and ſiſters, who cannot ſee ſb fer. 
You, and 1, alſo, if we had been born, 
and educated, in the fame eircumſtances 
with the moſt ignorant, and wicked, might 
have been what they now are. We hav 
nothing to glory in, except the me1cy 4 
our heavenly Father, by which, even in 
this tranfitory werld, we may enjoy the 
moſt delightful proſpects of the wor!ld to 
coine, Let ns not be frond of this frof- 
þ car; let us not neglect humancly to in- 

ite > OQfiers to _— and to perticipate, 
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and to enjoy it, with us. Therefore, what 
] tell you, I wiſh you, of — to tel 
others, alſo, 

EVER, conſider this world as one of the 
innumerable ſettlements of the glorious Cre. 
ator, and yourſelves as his ſtewards, or 
domeſtics, hired by him, and ſent hither, 
to contribute, as much as you poſlibly can, 
to its improvement, and its happineſs, This 
is all that I deſire of you, and, then, the 
continual remembrance of the Deity will 
be the more pleaſing to you, 

For, ſhould your habitations ever be 
injured, or deſtroyed; ſhould your poſſeſ- 
ſions be ſcattered, or taken from you; 
you ſhould not, then, be prieved ; for, you 
will be no loſers, even by this, provided 
you have carried yourſelves as domeſtics 
of the Lord, and have acted like faithful 
ſtewards, in "endeavouring to prevent loſs, 
und deſtruction, 

TE all-provident Lord, and Maſter, 
hath, then, ſuffered the houſe to be in- 
jured, and deſtroyed. It is he who hath 
taken away, not what was yours, but what 
was his own. Flath he burnt, or pulled 
down! he, ſurely, knows how to build up, 
what is much better, Hath he deſtroyed ? 
he can conſtruct anew, And hath he 
e and teken away; he can ſoon 
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collect again, and gather together. You 
were not the owners of theſe things, that 
you ſhould lament the loſs of them, and 
he was not hired. by you, to watch over 
them, that he ſhould incur your cenſire, 
when accidents befall them. 

Fox whom, alſo, is the vaſt proviſion 
upon this immeaſurable eſtate intended, fince 
your Lord, and Maſter, himſelf, neither 
eats, nor drinks? for men, undoubtedly, 
dear children] for men, and, alſo, for 
beaſts! eat, then, drink, then, my chil- 
dren, with all the gladneſs of your hearts, 
and adminiſter ſuſtenance to all, who, by 
the direction of your Lord, are around 
you, or come in your way! eat, drink, 
and adminiſter eating, and drinking, with 
all the other neceſſaries of life, with all 
willingneſs, ever according to the ability 
of yourſelves, and the wants of others, 
in ſuch a degree as will preſerve to your- 
elves, and to them, health, and ſtrength, 
for further ſervice! it is not his will, and 
pleaſure, that you ſhall ſuffer from hunger, 
or from thirſt; for, your Lord, and Maſ- 
ter, is infinitely liberal, and benevolent. 

Bor, as to theſe who. eat, or drink, 
more than is good for them, how can you 
envy ſuch, and not rather pity them, ſince 


their exceſſes ſubject them ta ſickneſs, and 
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accelerate their own diſſolution, as well as 
prevent their future fervices, and, conſe- 
quently, their rewards? en e 
Of how could you envy ſuch as eat 


o 


» 


and drink moderately, indeed, yet, not like 


you, as domeſtics fitting at the table of 
your Lord, but, rather, as lords themſelves, 
fitting at their own ? whatever is reliſhas 
ble you may eat, and drink, as well as 
thoſe, and, thus far, your condition is by no 
means worſe, - But, as you eat, and drink, 
Hke- faithful ſervants, with the intent of ac- 
quiring new ſtrength for the fervice of your 
Lord, ſo your eating and drinking carry 
with them ſomething very noble, and deſerv- 
ing of the approbation of the Lord, which 
will, forever, be productive of the beſt of his 
rewards: Your condition, therefore, is, un- 
doubtedly, much better. O!] poor mar- 
tals, how much happier would you be, did 
you not contract your views, and juſtly va- 
lue your preſent ftations! NE, 

- Moxroves, if you have been faithful 
ſervants, or ſtewards, of the Lord, although 
ficknefs, and infirmity, ſhou!d diſable you 
from working any more, the Lord, whom 
you ſerve, is very generous. And, if 
your mfirmity is brought upon you in 
His ſervice, doubt not, that the King of 
Kings will be much more generous, than 


the earthly monarch, mentioned DiL. xiv. 
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Wut death hiftnſelf approaches, he is 
but the meſſenger of your Lord, and Maf- 
ter, and hath nothing in commifion, but 
o ſummon you to . give an account of 
rtewardſhip, and t6 receive what you 
ve deſer ved. If you have followed: the 
advice of your father, and if you have conft- 
gered yourſelves as the ſervants, and ſtewards, 
of this Lord, you will, no doubt, — — 
id; 


accounts 2 and need not be 
or-- aſhamed, to preſent them, that yo8 
may be — diſcharged - for what 
you have received, or re compenſed for what 
you have dont und ſuffered, in the fer. 
vice of the great family" of your Lord, 
ind Maſter. 
No brave man en engage himſelf - for 
2 morſel of - bread, or à plece of meat 
only, but expects from the liberality of 
wy maſter, that be will — further reward- 
Think of this, dear children k and 
dee whether rewards can be found 


. globe for the faichful ſervants of 


Tux mot faithful of e muſt Sei 
and leave behind him every thing, that 
he hath received by God. Could theſe 
things, then, be his wages! befice this, 
numbers of the moſt faithful ſervants of 
_ God, have, even in the ſervice of him; 
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been killed, and burnt; alive: can their 
rewards: then, be found upon this globe? 
Ir. would be criminal in a maſter in this 
commonweakh, firſt, to give his journey- 
man his wages, and, afterwards, to kill 
him, chat he may give the very ſame 30 a 
ſecond, to a third & c. But, with our 
great Lord, and Maſter, ſupreme power, 
with all his other infinite attributes, can nes 
ver claſh with, but muſt corroborate the nature 
of, <quity, of right, and wrong. What truth 
can, then, be more evident, than that the 


rewards for the ſervants of God muſt he 5 


reſerved for them in a-world to come? 
Ca fountain ſend. forth at the — 
place, and time, ſweet water, and bitter 2 


or can he who is the fountain. of life, and 


production, be the fountain of eternal death, 
and entire annihilation, alſo?s 
1 Vo have ſeen innumerable enten 
tions, and you may ſee them, almoſt daily, 
in the inſect tribes. Therefore, Why ſnould 
vou doubt of the transformation of men 7 
No longer think, that God deſtroys his 
rational creatures, when he only trans forms 
them !. how blaſphemous is it rather 10 
conſider the Creator as the murderer of 
all that live upon earth, even the worthi- 
eſt not excepted, i than as the giver of a 


A lie! how ,abſurd-to ſet bounds 
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w the power, and beneficence, of the De- 
ity, as they do who deny a future ſtate of 
de ing * ka Fs | 
A potter who ſhould daily form a vaſt 
variety of moſt elegant veſſels, yet — 6 
break as many to pieces, would, indeed, 
be thought out of his ſenſes. But, let the 
potter carry his wares into a fore gn coun- 
try, to places where they may be applied 
to various purpoſes, and he will be com- 
mended for his ſkill, and induſtry, _ 
To ſuch a foreign country, then, and to 
ſuch foreign places, raiſe yuur thoughts, my 
children! ever endeavouring there to ſecure 


for youſelves ſome worth in the eſtimation of 


thoſe bleſſed ſpirits, who inhabit the ſame ! 
if you would know, how to do ſo, only 
aitend to the inſtructions apparent in all 
the works of your great Maſter, and you 
will need no other teacher; for, all his works 


are ordered in the beſt manner for his creatures. 


Therefore, reverentially imitate him, dear 
children ! according to your ability; act as, 
you ſee, he acteth ! inflefatigably, and un- 
remittingly, labour to prevent, to oppoſe, 


and to remove, every thing which is bad; 


that is to ſay, every thing which is eventu- 
ally injurious to yourſelves, or to your fel- 
low-creatures, and, therefore, offenſive to 
the proprietor, your Creator] labour to 


— 
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explore, ta promote, and to improve, eve» 
Ty thing. which is good, that is 40 ſay, e: 
ventually beneficial, and, therefore, accept: 
able to God ] never be afraid of ſuffering, 
in a good cauſe, out of attachment to your 
97 5 Maſter, for the good of his fami- 
ſa, Sour children,. an 8 ſenſe ef 
47 all-preſent God will, at all times, af- 
ord you hope, and delight. Se, you will 

— worthy of that "bleſſed eſtimation 
of thoſe ſpirits ho, moſt certainly, admire 
the facts of God, whom yon endeayour 
to imitate ] and, thus, the wages of righ- 
Fend will be miniſtered uato you a- 
t y, at your entrance into the ever- 
n W of glory, and of en 
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